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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 





Tne Session of 1860 is at length over. 
winding up the necessary business lasted so long that the few 
Members who remained in town have had barely time to reach 
the country by the Ist of September. The bulk of both Houses 
fled from their weary work leng ago, and only the Ministers and 
a few of the most indefatigable Members remained to talk to the 
last. 
The Queen’s Speech, read by the Lord Chancellor, is a compa- 
ratively brief document. The Session is truly characterized as 
“long and laborious,” although thé fruits of so much weary 
labour are to be found stowed away in Hansard rather than in 
the statute-book. Onc half of the is occupied with para- 
graphs relating to foreign affairs, We are told that her Majesty 
“trusts there is no danger of any interruption of the general 
peace of Europe ;” but, mindful of the contingencies involved in 
he Italian question, her Majesty’s advisers do not forget to pointt 
out that they may be avoided ‘‘if no foreign powers interfere,” 
and “ifthe Italians are left to settle their own affairs ;” a re- 
assertion, not at all unnecessary, of the policy of nonintervention. 
Then we are informed that the conferences on the subject of the 
‘eession of Savoy and Nice have not been held; and again a 
weighty opinion is propounded showing that England remains as 
firmly as ever attached to the maintenance of Swiss neutrality 
and independence. The next two paragraphs relate to the state 
of Syria and the measures taken in that behalf, and to the war 
in China; neither calling for special comment. The rest of the 
Speech consists of matters in the main of formal interest ; the 
allusion to the Voluntzers only having a substantial vitality. 
So ends the session ; the loneliness and dulness of the House of 
Lords offering a terrible contrast to its excitement and splendour 
when the Queen opened Parliament at the beginning of the year. 





The Emperor Napoleon is making his progress in the newly- 
acquired provinces of Savoy and Nice. His reception at Cham- 
béry was a féte; and it seems obvious that popular feeling is 
very generally aroused, perhaps in some degree by the novelty 
of the occasion, still more by the prospect of new advantages to 
local ambition or local enterprise through identification with the 
rising fortunes of France. 

In the meanwhile, the Count de Persigny has been making a 
speech to Europe through his immediate audience, the Council 
General of the Loire. The Count is universally known as one 
of the most-faithful—perhaps we ought to say the most faithful 
——of the Emperor Napoleon’s supporters. He shared his ad- 
versity, and he has done something more than share his pros- 
perity. The Count himself alludes to an occasion on which he 
differed in opinion from his master; and it is searcely a secret, 
that the public declarations of the Emperor, if not his opinions, 

ve been materially modified by the earnest counsels of his ser- 
vant. The Count was Minister here at a very critical period for 
the relations of the countries; and at that time he won the es- 
teem of English statesmen by the good faith of his conduct to- 
wards them, and the manifest eagerness of his devotion to his 
own Government. With manners so frank as to have something 


‘some unarmed bersaglieri walking in the streets o 





“English” in their appearance, he has also won for himself the | 


liking and confidence of English society. 
= he has made, explaining the general position of France in 
Urope, the motives of the Emperor, his desire to maintain 


Thus the address | 


| himself master of Reggio, Villa San Giovanni, and Pezzo, He 
| has captured many guns and much ammunition ; two brigades 
The tedious process of | have surrendered to him; and one force of the enemy has dis- 


persed itself. No doubt he has been largely reinforced from 
Messina, now that he holds the straits. No sooner did Garibaldi 
land than the people rose in all directions, thus effecting a 
powerful diversion in his favour, and giving a justification 
to his daring invasion. The Neapolitan army is notoriously un- 
trustworthy ; the navy are supposed, with good reason, to be even 
more disaffected ; the civil officials are ready to go over tothe 
conqueror. It is even reported, though not configmed, Shab) 

King has gone off in a ship by the advice of his 1 : 

proposal has been made to make Naples neutpal, 
that it needs neutrality is in itself a capitulation: © 
has demanded and obtained satisfaction for the 
some weeks ago, and the Count of Villamaring has1 
prompt satisfaction for a murderous attack by: 











rotten and bloodstained throne of Naples is breaking 
foundations, and the entry of Garibaldi into the capital is hourly 
expected. 





From Vienna, we have a constant flood of gossip and rumour ; 
the greater part of it worth very little attention, none of it for 
the present positively authenticated. If we can trust to any 
kind of insight through the mist, we might describe the position 
somewhat thus. The Emperor Francis Joseph remains in a 
wavering state, although recent events ought to have strength- 
ened his resolve to look at the position for himself. General 
Benedek has been in Vienna, and has, it is affirmed, for a 
second or third time asked to be relieved from the responsibility 
of governing Hungary, on the ground that he cannot maintain 
his government much longer without coercion, while, as a Hun- 
garian, he does not desire to be the instrument of coercing his 
own country. 

The grounds of General Benedek’s doubt are explained very 
much by the reported proceedings of the General Council of the 
Empire. Avcording to the iatest turn of the reports, the Empe- 
ror is to leave Vienna on a sort of tour about the 15th instant. 
In the interval, he is receiving special visits from the Governor 
of Hungary, from Prince Metternich, the Ambassador in Paris, 
and from Count Balabine, the Russian Minister in Vienna. In 
the meanwhile, too, his Ministers are receiving divers reports 
and suggestions from the General Council. This body is divided 
into two parts, a majority and a minority, who have presented 
separate reports,—the one inclining to limited reforms, with 
strong centralization at Vienna; the other rather more inclining 
to extensive reforms, and to something like restoration of na- 
tional ‘‘ automony,” as it is the fashion to call it. Neither of 
them appear, so far as we can judge from the published descrip- 
tion, to propose the actual restoration of a separate and distinct 
constitution for Hungary. Now, here seems the difficulty. The 
representatives of Hungary in the Council are evidently going 
beyond the general body and the Austrian Government, in their 
demands for concessions towards their own country. On the 
other hand, they do not appear in any respect to go so far as 
the public opinion of Hungary itself in actively demanding com- 
plete restoration of the old constituticn proper to ‘‘ the kingdom 
of Hungary.” The order which has been observed on late pub- 


‘ lie ceremonies in Hungary is an evidence of the unanimity which 
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exists in the national feeling, and of the eontrol »which the 
leaders of Hungary have over their countrymen. ‘The quiet, 
therefore, indicates resolve rdther ‘than submission ; but nothing 
has yet emanated from Vienna which would Jead us to expect 
that before the 15th the General Council would propose such 
reforms as would satisfy even the German provinces, much less 
Hungary ; and Venice remains subject to Austria solely by the 
power of cannon. 





Fuad Pasha has shown unexpected vigour at Damascus, and 
has rigorously employed the rope and the bullet upon the mur- 
derers of the Christians. ‘The French have landed at Beyrout ; 
but the firm hand of Fuad Pasha has already shown the people 
that they have a master. 





The Prince of Wales goes on his way with ever brightening 
prospects, though not without some mishaps. Wherever he ap- 
pears, crowds of course flock to see him, and wherever he is 
going, expectancy is on tiptoe. The Hero has been twice 
aground, but that has only afforded a little additional excite- 
ment. In England, Albert Prince of Wales has never been re- 
garded as a very active and lively young gentleman, but aboard 
ship and in the colonies he has, if we may trust the enraptured 
reporters, shown himself in a new character, and made himself 
as much admired for ‘‘dash and love of fun” as he is beloved 
for his courtesy and good humour. The unseemly row in the 





Town Council of Montreal, where some French Canadians showed | 


bad feelings as well as bad taste, only throws into bolder relief 
the genuine loyalty of the mass of the colonists. 
Hebates oud Proceedings in Parliament. 
PRINCIPAL BUSINESS OF THE WEEK. 
Hovsr or Lorps. Tuesday, August 28. Royal Assent to the Consolidated Fund 
(een Exchequer Bonds or Bills (2,000,000/.) ; Refreshment-Houses and 
ne Licenses (Ireland); Fortifications (Provision for Expenses); Customs (No. 
2); Stamp Duties (No, 2); Excise Duties; Spirits Duties: Spirits; 
Schools Act Amendment ; Crown Debts and Judgment; Defence of the Realm ; 
and Measures (Ireland); County Coroners; Industrial Museum (Scot- 
and) ; Local Government Supplemental (No. 2); Militia Ballot; Chancery Evi- 
A C ; Coast of Africa, &c., Act Amendment; Offences within her 
Abroad ; Metropolitan Police Force (Dockyards); Endowed 
Discipline; Ecclesiastical Commission, &e. ; Gas Metropolis - 
Attorneys, Solicitors, Proctors, and Certificated Conveyancers ; 
‘ )3 Debtors and Creditors Act Amendment; Union of Bene- 
rc. 5 Poor Relief, &c., (Ireland); Rifle Volunteer Corps; Court 
Banks and Friendly Societies Investments ; Peace Preserva- 
06) Amendment; t India Loan; Roman Catholte Chari- 
Church Temporalities (Ireland) Acts Amendment ; Divorce 
. Mortgages, &c.; Tenure and Improvement of Land (Ireland); 
ef pn and Inspection; Landlord and Tenant (Ireland); Titles to Land 
Act (1858) Amendment ; Tramways (Ireland); Sale of Gas Act Amend- 
iament Prorogued by Commission; 




















The Session is at an end, After a short sitting on Saturday, follewed 
by an adjournment until Tuesday, to give time for the Queen to approve 
of the Specch her Commissioners were to deliver, both Houses met and 
were prorogued by Commission until the 6th of November. 

The Commissioners were the Lord Chancellor, the Duke of Somerset, 
Lord Stanley of Alderley, Lord Sydney and Lord Monteagle. The 
Commons haying been summoned the Lor Cuancetzor read the follow- 
ing speech— 

**My Lords and Gentlemen,—We are commanded by her Majesty to re- 
lease you from further attendance in Parliament, and at the same time to 
convey to you her Majesty's acknowledgments for the zeal and assiduity 
with which you have applied yourselves to the performance of your import- 
ant duties during the long and laborious session of Parliament now about to 


jose. 
“* Her Majesty commands us to inform you that her relations with foreign 
Powers are friendly and satisfactory ; and her Majesty trusts that there is 
no danger of any interruption of the general peace of Europe. Events of 
considerable importance are, indeed, taking place in Italy ; but if no foreign 
Powers interfere therein, and if the Italians are left to settle their own af- 
fairs, the tranquillity of other States will remain undisturbed. 

** The proposed Conferences on the subject of the cession of Savoy and of 
Nice to France have not yet been held. But her Majesty confidently trusts 
that, in any negotiations which may take place, full and adequate arrange- 
ments will be made for securing, in accordance with the spirit and letter of 
the Treaty of Vienna of 1815, the neutrality and independence of the Swiss 
Confederation. That neutrality and independence were an object to which 
all the Powers who were parties to the Treaties of Vienna attached great 


Industrial | 





——- 


importance, and they are no less important now, than then, for the general | 


interests of Europe. 

** Her Majesty commands us to assure you that the atrocities which have 
been committed upon the Christian population in Syria have inspired her 
Majesty with the deepest grief and indignation. Her Majesty has coeechity 
concurred with the Emperor of Austria, the Emperor of the French, the 
Prince Regent of Prussia, and the Emperor of Russia, in entering into an 
engagement with the Sultan, by which temporary military assistance has 


been afforded to the Sultan, for the purpose of reéstablishing order in that | 


part of his dominions. 

“We are commanded by her Majesty to inform you that her Majesty 
greatly regrets that the pacific overtures which, by her Majesty’s directions, 
her Envoy in China made to the Imperial Government at Pekin, did not 

to any satisfactory result, and it has therefore been necessary that the 
combined naval and military forces which her Majesty and her ally the Em- 
or of the French had sent to the China Seas, s nould advance towards the 


orthern Provinces of China, for the purpose of supporting the just de- | 


mands of the Allied Powers. 

“Her Majesty, desirous of giving all possible weight to her diplomatic 
action in this matter, has sent to China, as special Ambassador for this ser- 
vice, the Earl of Elgin, who negotiated the Treaty of ‘Yien-sing, the full 
and faithful execution of which is demanded from the Emperor of China. 

“Gentlemen of the House of Commons—Iler Majesty commands us to 


convey to you her warm acknowledgments for the liberal supplies which | 
you have granted for the service of the present year, anid for the provision | 


which you have made for those defences which are essential for the security 
of her dockyards and arsenals, 





: a 

‘\My Berds and gentlemen—Her. Majesty commands us to express to 
the gnutification and pride -with whichishe has witnessed the rapid progvee 
in-militery efficiency whichsher Voluntecr forces have already made and 
whichds highly honourable to'theirspirit and patriotism. : , 

‘“Her Majesty has given’ her cordial assent.to'the Act for amalgamatj 
her local European force in India with her forces engaged for oul 
service, 

‘* Her Majesty trusts that the additional freedom which you haye given 
to commerce will lead to fresh development of productive industry, 

‘* Her Majesty has given her ready assent to several measures of great pub. 
lic usefulness. 

‘* The Acts for regulating the relations between landlord and tenant in 
Ireland will, her Majesty trusts, remove some fertile causes of disagree, 
ment. 

‘The Act for amending the law which regulates the discipline of her 
Majesty’s Navy has established salutary rules for the administration of jus. 
tice by courts-martial, and for maintaining good order in the naval seryigg 
The Act bearing upon endowed charities will give means for a less expengiy 
administration of the property of charities, and for the speedy and economj. 
cal settlement of disputes affecting such property ; while, by another 
relief has been afforded to her Majesty’s Roman Catholic subjects with yp. 
gard to their charitable endowments. 

“Several other Acts have been passed for legal reform, which must lead tp 
the more satisfuctory administration of justice. _ 

‘‘TTer Majesty has observed, with deep satisfaction, the spirit of loy; 
of order, and of obedience to the law, which prevails among her subj 
both in the United Kingdom and in ker dominions beyond sea ; and her 
Majesty has witnessed with heartfelt pleasure the warm and affectionats 
reception given to his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales by her North 
American subjects. 

‘You will, on returning to your several counties, have duties to perform 
scarcely less important than those which have occupied = during the se 
sion of Parliament, and her Majesty fervently prays that the Dlessing of 
Almighty God may attend your efforts, and guide them to the attainment 
of the objects of her constant solicitude—the welfare and the happiness of 
her people.” 

Thus terminated the long Session of 1860. There were not more thay 
fifty Members present in the House of Commons at its close. Of the 
Ministers there were Lord Palmerston, Sir Charles Wood, Sir 
Lewis, Mr. Milner Gibson, the Attorney and Solicitor-General, Mr, ¥j 
licrs and Mr. Chichester Fortescue. Mr. Walpole and Mr. Seymow 
Fitzgerald were the chief persons of the Opposition. 


’ 








THE PRINCE OF WALES. 

The latest news from Canada comes down to the 18th, when the 
Prince of Wales was about toland at Quebec on that day. He had not 
progressed so far without The Hero had gone aground twice, 
once in attempting to run into the inner harbour of Gaspé and onee it 
the mouth of the Saguenay river. During the time employed in getting 
her off the shoal at Gaspé, “a number of gaily-dressed boats had come 
out from Gaspé town, and, quite unaware of the untoward circumstanges 
of the case, collected in a erowd under the Hero’s bows, their crews 
cheering and waving handkerchiefs as if his Royal Highness had pw 
posely gone ashore to receive their ovations at his case. At his eas, 
indeed, the Prince certainly seemed to be, ‘skylerking’ about the quar 
ter-deck of the Hero with the younger officers with as much good 
humour and sang-froid as if he visited Gaspé every day in the year, and 
was rather in the habit than otherwise of getting ashore in a linet 
battle ship. At last, after an hour or more had been spent in uslessat 
tempts to move the Hero off, the Ariadne passed two hawsers out astem, 
and, taking the flag-ship in tow, pulled her out of her difficulties bodily 
and set her afloat once more in deep water.” 

The Prince made two excursions up the Saguenay river—a vay 
savage place. The Zimes correspondent thus writes— 

‘Sunlight and clear skies are out of place over its black waters ; any- 
thing which recalls the life and smile of nature is not in unison with its 
huge naked cliffs, raw, cold, and silent as tombs. Compared to it, the Dead 
Sea is a blooming garden, and the wildest ravines look cosey and é 
It is wild without the least variety, and grand, apparently, in spite of itsel 
while so utter is the solitude, so dreary and monotonous the frown of its 
great black walls of rock, that the tourist is sure to get impatient with its 
sullen reserve till he feels a positive antipathy to its very name. Some six 
miles above it is the little town, or, as in England we should call it, village 
of Tadousiac, At the mouth of the Saguenay, the water varies in 
from 10 to 16 fathoms, but once between the walls of the river and the - 
from end to end is never less than 100 fathoms, generally 150. On er 
side, at a distance of about a mile apart, the cliffs rise up thin, black, and 
straight, varying in perpendicular height from 1200 to 1600 feet, and this 
is the character of the river Saguenay from its mouth toits source. On 
right bank, the cliffs are poorly mantled here and there with stunted pines, 
but on the left there is searcely a sign of life or verdure, and the granite 
rocks stick up white and bleached in the gloomy air, like the bones of an old 
world, At two places, St. Marguerite and between Capes Trinity and Bter» 
nity, where eueloe tributaries pour their contributions into the deep black 
stream, a breach occurs in the wall of rocks, as if some giant hand had tom 
them forcibly back, and left them strewn and baffled of their power in Ui 
couth lumps over the valleys beyond. But these are the only openings, 
only means of escape, if they may be so called, from the silent gloom 
this dead river. The Saguenay seems to want painting—wants blowing Wp 
or draining—anything, in short, to alter its morose, eternal, quiet awe 
Talk of Lethe or the Styx, they must have been purling brooks com 
with this savage river, and a pienic on the banks of either would be prefer- 
able to one on the Saguenay! On the occasion of the Prince's first visit, 
on the 15th, the mist and rain hid half its gloom, but enough was seen, and 
they returned to the Hero at about five-o’clock, wet and dull, There was 
rather a state dinner on board the flag-ship that evening, and the Prinet, 
having to be up early next morning, retired at twelve. Before turning 1, 
he made a bet with one of the officers of the ship that he would be up before 
four o’clock next morning—a bet, too, which he won, though tired with the 
fatigues of the previous day. He overslept himself so far that he had bare 
time to make his appearance on the quarter-deck of the Hero in a hurr 
and very imperfect toilette before eight bells (four o'clock) was sounded. 

The Prince went up the rapids of St. Marguerite in an Indian canoe. 
The Duke of Newcastle accompanied him. The same correspoD 
says— 

‘In common parlance, as he is spoken of on board the Hero, he seems 
‘game to the backbone,’ and it would be impossible to name any gentleman 
who is so liked on board his ship as the Prince of Wales. His popularity 38 
not at all the effect of rank, for any one that knows a line-of-battle ship's 
wards and gun-room knows how much mere rauk, however high, 208) 
there. He is liked for his kindness and perfect joviality, and for t 
more, except his ‘dash’ and love of fun.” 
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jral Milne and a portion of the West India squadron arrived at 
the 17th; the squadron of the Prince arrived there on the 
afternoon of the 18th of August, and was received with a salute from the 

n-of-war, the citadel, and the town. The shipping were dressed with 
~ and their yards were manned. The fortifications and the roofs of 
the houses were covered with spectators. The scene was very animated. 
The city was crowded with visitors from all parts of the British posses- 


: d the United States. — 
eon of the most prominent merchants, bankers and others, of the 


Adm’ 
Quebec on 


tin 
F... aren York, was held on the 14th of August at the Merchants’ 
Bank in Wall Street, to adopt measures for extending an appropriate re- 


elcome on behalf of the people of New York to the Prince 
of Wales, on the occasion of his visit to that city. Mr. Cyrus W. Field 
stated that he had just received a letter from a resident in Newfoundland, 
well acquainted with the Duke of Newcastle, stating that the Prince had 
only at present accepted two invitations from the United States, one from 
the President, and the other from the city of New York ; and that no 
more invitations would be accepted until the arrival of the Prince at 
Quebec, at which point his future movements would be determined upon. 

A resolution to appoint a general committee to make arrangements for 
the proposed banquet was carried, and the committee appointed —Gencral 
Winfield Scott, Peter Cooper, William B, Astor, R. B. Minturn, Moses 
Taylor, Moses H. Grinnell, Cyrus W. Field, James Gordon Bennett, 
Horace Grecly, and a large number of the most distinguished men of 
New York, A resolution was also carried, that the committee should pro- 
ceed at once to Canada, and present the invitation to the Prince, and re- 
port the result at the adjourned mecting 


ception and W 


The following is some account of a disgraceful scene in the Montreal | 


City Council— tay 8 : 

It was proposed to change the name of ‘‘ Commissioner Square”’ to that 
of “ Vietoria Square,”’ a step to which the French members objected. 

“The Council was dividing on the main motion, and a name or two had 
been called hurriedly, as Councillor Homier rose to speak on the occasion, 
amid applause from a mob in the galleries. Councillor Homier proceeded to 
pour showers of vile abuse on the heads of the English, stating that the 
cowardly English, with their whores and bastards, came to the country of 
the Canadians, and after receiving shelter and support, began to domineer 
over them, and wished to crush them, their language, and laws. They 
wanted to rule Canada and have it for themselves. 
not ¢ the St. Jean Baptistes, or subdue them. 
of the old French who had settled in the country first, and would teach the 
English that they would not be insulted and oppressed. Councillor Duhamel 
next proceeded to address the Mayor. He was a Canadian in feeling, in 

, and religion, and would never sanction the tyranny of the Eng- 
lish over the French Canadians. Tlie English had no right there, only that 
got by the bayonet and at the cannon’s mouth. Enough honour had been 
done the name of Victoria by giving ‘t to the greatest bridge in the world, 
without calling every street and square by that name. The English had 
encroached on everything Canadian. Let them look at that crumbling heap 
of stones in Jacques Cartier Square, ealled *Nelson’s Monument,’ which 
never should have been put there, as it was a ‘disgrace’—a ‘shame’ to 
= square called after the great Frenchman, whose statue should be in its 
place.” 

The Commercial Advertiser offers the following editorial remarks upon 
this extraordinary scene— 

“ We have pointed out from time to time how this bitter hatred against 
the English, Irish, and Scotch population of Canada is encouraged by a 
arty among the French Canadians, which looks forward to a war with 

rance to afford them an opportunity of revolt, and to a French invasion as 
a means of subjecting the ‘ superior race.’ Without a solitary reason, 
without even the shadow of a wrong to stimulate it, there is today a more 
rsistent and deadly hatred among this ‘ national’ section of the French 


anadian population towards the British Government and race than at any | 


time before or immediately after the rebellion of 1837 and 1838. The re- 
presentatives of this party, in the council, in the press, and in political cir- 
cles, lose no opportunity to excite popular prejudices and to ereate a war of 
races, which must desolate the country. ‘he prime movers in this con- 
spiracy, and the instigatore of these men, are foreign Jesuits, who, contrary 
to law and to public policy, have been allowed to locate themselves in our 
midst, and to repeat here the machinations by which they have been re- 
cognined in every clime which their presence cursed as the disturbers of na- 


Che Metrapalis. 


_ On Wednesday Dr. Lushington, Judge of the Arches Court, delivered 
jadgment in the ease of the Reverend James Bonwell, perpetual curate of 
St. Philips’s, Stepney. Our readers will remember the puinful facts. Mr. 
Bonwell courted a Miss Yorath, alleged to her friends that he was a single 
man, and promised to marry her. He seduced her; she came to London 
and lived for some time with him, both in private lodgings and at his own 
house. Miss Yorath was in due time delivered of a child in the parish 
s tol house at Stepney, Bonwell being present. The child died suddenly, 
and Bonwell surreptitiously buried it. Hence the prosecution. Dr. Lush- 
ington minutely examined and recounted the facts of the whole case, and in 
pr ee men said —** That Mr. Bonwell has committed the very gravest of 
oe esiastical offences, seduction and adultery, fraud and deception, cannot 
edoubted. The proof is overwhelming. The necessary consequence must 
 grave-—public scandal, and the worst example has been set to the 
parishioners whose spiritual interest he was bouwd to watch over. I have 
pondered carefully what decree it is my duty 
ony tmatances. I have carefully considered whether there are 
the Tree of extenuation. I can find none. There is not 
which . r early es there is not. the strength of temptation 
pore a per possibly have misled a single man; there is not a 
dane pn ental deviation from the rules of propriety. This is 
college, wh & married man with a family, his wife at the head of a ladies 
liherstale 10 seduces the daughter of a deceased clergyman, a seduction de- 
mest die; eee on under the pretence of marriage. There is one thing 
the ye ~ in Mr. Bonwell’s conduct, and that is his attempt to throw 
to Mr. ¥ on the victim of his passions. Mr. Bonwell put this question 
Newport — i—* Did I not inform you that Lnever should have gone to 
quer ie ‘xe _ it had heen at Miss Yorath’s earnest request?’ The an- 
ew ra am not aware that you did.’ That question was manifestly 
t. Steet _purpose of throwing the blame on this unfortunate woman. | 
peciall be — further consideration to whieh this Court is most es- | 
ms tr -s mer attention. The scene of some of these disereditable | 
uafcemets iad e schoolhouse of the parish. The place where this most | 
legitimate child th concealed and harboured, where she is delivered of an il- 
ought.to that ui; © offepring of the incumbent of the parish, having been 
that place by his instrumentality, is the sehool-house, where the 


But ah, no! they could | 
They were the children | 


to pronounce under | 


| principles of religion were to be inculeated and the foundations of sound 
morality laid. That very place has been polluted, the ministry of the 
| parish has been disgraced, and all the moral and religious persons in the 
parish have been scandalized. What natural hope is there that Mr. Bon- 
well should ever again fulfil his spiritual duties to the parishioners of that 
parish to their edification? None. The sentence I pronounce is depriva- 
tion and condemnation in costs.”’ 

The crowd in court made an attempt to applaud at the conclusion of the 
judgment. Mr. Bonwell, in the usual form, *‘ protested of a grievance,” 
and gave notice of an appeal to the Privy Council, After the Court had 
risen, a few hisses and abusive remarks were directed by some of the crowd 
against Mr. Bonwell. He began to address them in explanation or justifi- 
| cation of his conduct, but the hissing being continued, ke retired. 


George Alexander Nichol!s has been apprehended, because for a length of 
time he has annoyed the Royal Family, and it is not thought safe to leave 
him at large. He believes himself to be Jesus Christ, and that he was born 
in Noah’s Ark. He has sent presents to the Prineess Mary of Cambridge, 
who he believes to be attached to him. Brought before the Westminster 
Magistrate, he said—‘‘ I am not insane, but I’m an injured man. I've been 
much wronged. I’ve been robbed of all I possess, and now they want to 
eall me insane. I've written to Lord Shaftesbury. I’ve written to the 
Queen, asking for a fair trial. I want an open court. I don’t want to be 
| shut out from everybody, and left alone with those who will say anything 

against me, I don’t admit the power of this Court to try me, I don’t ad- 
|} mit that I’m insane. I’mag sane as any one here ; for there is no subject— 
religion, philosophy, history, geography, or what rot—that I cannot dis- 
course upon in a rational manner, and yet I'm called insane.” 
| Mr. Paynter observed there was no doubt about the state of the un- 








fortunate gentleman’s mind, but before he could do anything the man must 
be examined by a medical gentleman. 

Inspector Thornton—I can fetch one immediately. 

Mr. Nicholls—‘* I object to this. I am not going to be deprived of my 
liberty on the evidence of one man. I want to be examined by several 
gentlemen. I’m not going to be sent toa prison or a madhouse because one 
or two men sent by Sir Richard Mayne please tosay I'm insane. That 
man Williamson told me coming along that nothing dishonourable should 
| be done towards me, and I’m to be sent to a madhouse, and my life to be 
sworn away for money. It is the greatest crime under Heaven for William- 
son to get up and say I’m insane. I appeal to Heaven I’m sane.” 

Mr. Rust, a surgeon, examined him and found that he was really under 
the dominion of gross delusions about his personality, In answer to a 
question he had declared himself to be the Saviour, and endeavoured to 
prove that he was so by Scripture, and saying that the space between two 
marks on his side was where the spear had entered, 

He was then given over to the parish authorities of St. George, Hanover 
Square, as a lunatic, declaring to the last that he was sound in mind and 
had been thanked by the Government for his plans for his country’s safety. 

Three women, two of them young, one a middle-aged married-woman, 
were charged, on Tuesday, at the Clerkenwell Police Court, with attempt- 
ing to kill themselves. One was sent to an infirmary, a second committed 
to the care of the gaol chaplain, the third allowed to go home with her 
mother. 

Frederick Augustus Daviss, a merchant, is in custody on a charge of 
forging a bill of exchange. He had a discount account with the Bank of 
England. A bill drawn by him on John Wreford and Co, for 4792. 6s. fell 
due on the 7th of July; Daviss went to the Bank on the 5th and offered to 
take it up, but the head of the discount department, pointing out the ir- 
regularity, refused to allow it to be taken up. The bill was sent to the 
proper quarter and proved to be a forgery. Daviss hid himself, but he was 
discovered, and arrested. 

Mr. Storey, merchant, ha’ been fined by the Lord Mayor and severely 
reprimanded for assaulting a policeman in the city. Storey was drunk at 


the time, although it was early in the afternoon. 





A young woman who had pledged a ring, went to the pawnbroker and 
said she desired to redeem it. When he brought it she took it up, saying 
it was hers, and finally, in a scuille with the shopman, she swallowed it. 
Brought before the Southwark Magistrate she first denied the charge and 
then pleaded guilty. Mr. Boreham teld her that no doubt she thought 
she had done a clever trick in getting possession of her ring with- 
out paying the pawnbroker the principle and interest for which it was 
pledged, and that the law could net reach her, She had, however, pleaded 
guilty tothe felony, but under the circumstances he should not passa 
severe sentence on her. She must be imprisoned and kept at hard labour 
for fourteen days. 





er has been sent to prison for stealing meat. She is a 
ler. Her performances in this line are to 
Roche, the gaoler, told Mr, Selfe that he had known the wom 
years as a stealer of meat. About three years 

Mr. Yardley under very singular circumstances. She comme 

ing the butchers’ shops at Poplar, and proceeded westward unt 
Whitechapel, and she then went down the Whitechapel Road t 
Road, picking up a joint or piece of meat wherever she had ; 


Susannah Plumn 
confirmed meat st indi g. 


1 for fifteen 
ught before 

ed plunder- 
i she reached 


the Mile End 


portunity, 


ago she was br 











and she was at last capt 1 at the Jews’ Hospital with a ham in her pos- 
session. Mr. Selfe, **A ham at the Jews’ Hospital; that is very singular 
How did she carry the meat she had stolen from the shops ?"’ Roche, ** That 


is the mx of the affair. Directly she stole 
meat she went to a or beershop, and left it there, making an 


excuse that she had another errand, and would return presently. The wea 
4: ; 


t extraordinary part 


iblichouse 





ha 
coilected at publichouses and beershops between Poplar and Whitechapel, and 
Vhitechapel and the Jews’ Hospital, on that Saturday night amounted to 
lZewt. The prisoner had stolen the whole of it from y is butchers’ 
shops.” 

Allen Fairrie Johnstone and Sarah Elliott, were charged before the West- 
minster Magistrate with stealing a child—a little thing, five years old, com- 
P lled to sin oueerts, It turned out ihbat other charges were hang fh 
over the pris . They had obtained money, clothes, jewels, on the faith 
of the woman being, Lord Fertescue’s daughter, and Lord Pulmerstoa’s 
niece! They were remanded, 

Mr. Frede-ick Gray, a passage broker has been compelled to restor 
to a young woman, an intended emigrant to New Zealand. Jane 


the emigrant, took an rmediate berth”? for which she pa 
she went on board the ship, she was shown into a steerage berth, with 
light or ventilation, She refused to go and summoned the broker, He 
surrendered thereupon and promised to make restitution; the Lord Mavor 
remarking that had he not done so he would have inflicted rpon him the 
full penalty. 

A Coroner's Jury has been sitting to reeeive evidence touching the death 
of Mrs. Emsley at Stepney. Neighbours and other persons have been ex- 
amined, but not ove particle of light has yet been thrown upon the ineident. 
rhere are not wanting those who think that the poor woman injured herself 
while in a fit, but the prevalent belief is that she must have been killed, and 
large rewards are offered for the conviction of the murderer, 
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An extensive fire, originating in the adjoining premises of a coachmaker, 
has destroyed the concert-room of St. Martin’s Hall—a subject of universal 
regret. The fire broke ont before daybreak on Sunday morning ; and, in 
spite of the great exertions of the fire brigade, committed the sad havoc we 
have described. A number of houses were also injured. 


Provincial. 

Mr. Perey Wyndham was, on Monday, elected Member for West 
Cumberland in the room of the late General Wyndham. The election 
took place at Cockermouth, and was, of course, merely formal. Mr. 
Wyndham is a Tory; advocates non-intervention in foreign policy, op- 

s the Americanizing of our institutions at home, is a sincere member 
of the Church of England, and supports the Volunteer movement. Dur- 
ing the proceedings the hustings fell, but nobody was seriously hurt. 

The Liberals of Essex, always active and public spirited, have been 
dining together at Maldon. Formerly, in days when it was dangerous 
to be a Liberal, Maldon had a Liberal Independent Club. It flourished 
forty years, and did good service. Now it has been revived with great 
ceremony. At the dinner, Mr. T. B. Western oceupied the chair; Mr. 
Western, Member for the borough, Mr. Charles Buxton, Mr. Hardcastle, 
Sir Fowell Buxton, Mr. Wingfield Baker, and other members of the 

rty, were present. Speeches of congratulation and exhortation were 
duly delivered, and a determination expressed to fight hard, but fairly, 
for some of the seats now held in the county by the Tories. 





The provincial Volunteers are setting an example which we are sur- 
prised the Londoners have not followed ere this ; indeed, it is remarkable 


i le th . The Ist Lancashire have i 
that they did not set the example themselves ce a | aa side, and romniog parallel to one another, as in the case of the rij 


| on an ordinary railroa ) 
| rest upon tranverse sleepers, and are so let into the street as to run cm. 


passed a month in camp at Crosby, and have well earned the praises 
bestowed upon them by the Liverpool papers. 

** At the Crosby Camp might have been seen young gentlemen, officers 
and privates, cooking their own meals, blacking their own boots, making 
their beds, cleaning their arms, digging their trenches and wells with an 
energy and perseverance that were most remarkable, proving to the friends 
of Volunteers that their confidence was not misplaced, and that the deterio- 
rating remarks of uncharitable men had only served to redouble the ardour 


hardships caused by the inclemency of the weather and the irksome duties 
attending a life in camp, the men have enjoyed themselves, and the greatest 
good fellowship and kindliness of feeling have been engendered; anything 
that could be done for the comfort of a comrade was carried out with an 
eagerness to serve and an obligingness of disposition that were delightful 
to witness, everybody trying to find opportunities of doing service to his 
friends—a feeling which in a business town like this is rarely to be met 
with. The tents resounded every night with singing and merriment, 
though the men might be tired and wet, with the rain showering an accom- 
miment on the canvas, and the gale howling out of tune over the sand- 
ills, but both failing entirely to damp the men’s spirits or to blow away 


+ r . . ° a 
New York, Boston, Philadelphia, and the chief towns of the Uni 
States, street railways—the chemin de fer Americain of the Fren¢ =e 
better known in England under the designation of horse tramways, hay 
for some years been established. To the success of the experiment j 
those places in which it has been tried, the testimony of not on} ih 
most eminent American engineers, but of intelligent travellers 
parts of the world, has been unhesitatingly borne. The Times Bives 
interesting account of an experiment which it declares to hayy been 
crowned with ‘ perfect success.” 

“To Mr. G. F, Train, of Boston, the introduction into England of 
railways is mainly to be attributed. But five short months have ¢ 
since he laid the proposals on the subject before the Commissioners of 
Birkenhead. Two months later found those proposals accepted, Yesterday 
saw them carried into practical effect. Nor was the undertaking j 
rated with a success at all inferior to the expedition with which t € Neces. 
| sary works had been completed. The line of rails—which has been jag 
down under the superintendence of Mr. Palles, of Philadelphia, andy, 
Samuel, of London, and which reflects no inconsiderable degree of credit on 
the professional skill which has been exhibited in its construction—exteny 
from the Woodside Ferry, the landing-place at Birkenhead, just oppo 
the centre of Liverpool, ty the Shore Road, through Angle and way 
Streets, and so on to the entrance of Birkenhead Park. The whole dj 
is little more than a mile and a quarter; it is, however, quite sufficient tp 
enable those who take an interest in the subject to form a good idea of th. 
merits of Mr. Train’s experiment. A junction in Conway Street 
the carriages to return from the park by Hamilton Street to the point fon 
which they originally started, 

** Nothing can wih be less complicated than the machinery which isem. 
ployed for the accomplishment of this double journey. The tramway ite 
consists simply of two iron plates, cach being raised about an inch on thy 





They are fixed upon longitudinal bearers, whig 


pletely on a level with its surface. They do not, therefore, interfere in thy 
slightest degree with the ordinary traffic. To ply on these iron plates cg. 
riages capable each of affording abundant accommodation to from fifty 
sixty pane have been built by Mr. Main, of Birkenhead. They m 
more than double the size of an ordinary omnibus, are somewhat similar 


of these worthy descendants of the Volunteers of old. But, besides all the | *2@pe, and are provided underneath with wheels like those of a railway qm. 


riage, but somewhat smaller in size. The plan upon which they are op. 


| structed would , ro to be exceedingly well adapted to street trafie, 


their good temper, although after a good deal of hard work it contrived to | 


uproot several of the tents, to the great discomfort of the occupants, while 
a general turn out of the camp would ensue to reinstate the homeless un- 
fortunates. On one or two occasions an alarm was raised by the sentries, 
which caused the men in the dead of the night to get under arms, many 


falling-in in various and peculiar states and varieties of uniform, to the | 


great amusement of the whole line, who could not check the laughter 
caused by the déshabilles ; the men would be then marched off in the neigh- 
bourhood of the camp to see that the coast was clear, and after perhaps 
half-an-hour’s search allowed to return to their homes and beds. 

“The Volunteers in camp were warmly received by the inhabitants of 
Waterloo, Crosby, and the neighbourhood, receiving numberless presents of 
meat, eggs, fruit, vegetables, and other things conducive to their comfort ; 
and the inhabitants of Crosby, &c., were not alone—Liverpvol also doing 
all it could to render the hardships of their position bearable, to the great 


——_ of the men, who have not always been accustomed to praise, | 
u 


t have generally heard their endeavours attributed to very unworthy and 
undeserved motives—such as amusement, vanity, &c., and their expressions 
of pleasure and gratitude would have more than recompensed the senders of 
these welcome presents. Many gentlemen in the neighbourhood welcomed 


| 
} 


| 


detachments of the battalion in their houses, and showed them all the hos- | 


pitality in their power—kindness which will never be forgotten by the 
members of the old first. Drill was regularly attended morning and night ; 
the manual and platoon exercises, and skirmishing practised whenever the 
weather gave an hour; and when rain prevented, the men mustered in a 
large marquee erected as a mess tent; the first bugle sounded at five a. m., 
and the ‘ fall in’ at 6.30, everybody being present, except the guard of the 
preceding night.” 


The Mayor of Bath and other inhabitants of the city of Bath, being 
magistrates, clergymen, bankers, commissioned officers in her Majesty’s 
two services, members of the legal and medical professions, have sent 
signed a memorial for presentation to the Home Secretary praying him 
to issue a special commission to investigate the Road murder. The me- 
morial is as follows— 

“ That an extraordinary crime and as far as we know a crime unique and 
unparalleled in the annals of this country was committed on the 29th of 
June last at Road, in the adjoining county of Wilts. That as living in the 
immediate neighbourhood our attention has been specially directed to it. 
That a miscarriage of justice has occurred through the defective manner in 
which the coroner's inquest was conducted, that inquest having been closed 
after one sitting without any attempt to ascertain and name the murderer. 
That in consequence of this Hemme Saville Kent, his family, and household 
have never been examined and cross-examined. That the condition of the 


doors, windows, and fastenings of the house prove that Road House was not | 


forcibly entered from outside during the night. That, therefore, the mur- 


derer was an inmate of that house, or was secreted there for the purpose, | 


and that his accomplices before and his accessories after the fact are to be 


sought in that mansion. That Mr. Kent's household are, therefore, collec- | 


tively responsible for that murder, and that the innocence of no one of 
them is to be assumed. That, nevertheless, the inmates of that house have 
never been examined. That we, therefore, humbly pray you to grant a 
special commission for the investigation of this crime, as the ordinary means 
have entirely failed. That a special commission is an unusual procedure, 
but that the crime is extraordinary and unparalleled in its character and 
circumstances. We therefore pray you to grant such special commission.” 

The Bridgewater Borough Magistrates have condemned in strong terms 
the violent measures resorted to by Mr. Price in search of his wife at the 
Agapemone. The Mayor has declared that if Mr. Price repeats his at- 
tack he will issue warrants against any number of offenders. 

Birkenhead witnessed, on Thursday, the formal inauguration of an 
undertaking which in this country wears all the aspect of novelty, In 





Each carriage is 24 feet long by 7 feet wide ; 7 feet being also the heighta 
the interior from floor to roof. It furnishes sitting room for twenty-fy 
persons inside and for as many more outside, for whose protection a 

rail runs round the top. A space of two or three feet intervenes betweenth 
passengers on each side of the interior, and this it is proposed to tum tow. 
count by allowing passengers to stand there in the event of all the seas 
being occupied ; handrails, with guiding straps attached, being run beneath 
the roof for their convenience. It is more than questionable, however, 
whether it is expedient to permit the centres of the carriages to be thy 
filled up, and one of the chief advantages—that of ample accommodatio- 
which they are calculated to confer, as a consequence neutralized, A small 
platform at each end of each carriage, raised about a foot and a half fromthe 
ground, and separated from the horses—which may be yoked to either enl- 
by a contrivance somewhat resembling the splastiinerd of a hansom cab- 
affords the means of ready ingress and egress to the new conveyances @ 
whose decoration as well as on whose adaptation to the comfort and seourily 
of passengers great pains have evidently been bestowed. They arenevr 
talon fitted up in a style more Juxurious than tasteful. Gaudy colouring 
has in their case been somewhat too freely employed. This, however, iss 
fault which may be easily remedied, and which by no means detracts frum 
their usefulness. It may, in some instances offend the eye, butit am 
hardly fail to be lost sight of in that pleasant sense of freedom frm 
squeezing and crushing in which our present system of street conveyant 
will so rarely permit us to indulge. In the construction of the new ar 
riages the important question of ventilation, it is but right to add, hasnt 
been neglected. Each has its sliding windows, with ‘ louvres,’ to prevents 
draught. Each is provided also with a driver and conductor, both of when 
have it in their power to control, by means ofa patent break, the machiney 
by which the progress of the carriages is tagpen or retarded.” 


The Great Eastern arrived at Milford Haven on the 26th. She sailel 
from New York on the 16th, proceeded to Halifax, and thence steamel 
direct to Milford Haven. The voyage from New York to St, Annes 
Head, the entrance to Milford Haven, 2980 miles, was thus completed ia 
less than eleven days, the average rate of speed being nearly fourtem 
knots an hour. Just before the voyage ended, the Great Eastern fellia 
with the Channel fleet. 

‘* We were informed by the Queen’s pilot and Mr. Bereton, the company’s 
engineer, who boarded us from the steamer, that the Channel fleet (or apat 
of it) was lying at Milford. We anticipated, therefore, a very 
sight ; but not the magnificent spectacle that was presented to us. As# 
rounded the fortified rocks at the entrance of the bay, the noble ships wert 
discovered moored in a double line, with several attendant gun-boats 
steam-tenders surrounding them. With our smart-sailing little const 


| close on our starboard quarter, dressed in the gayest bunting from deck ® 


truck, we glided up the harbour at the rate of 12 knots an hour, and wert 
soon close astern of a fine frigate, the Diadem. As we neared her, the 
crew sprang into the rigging, and were soon clustering on each yard, mat, 
and spar, to get a good sight of the great ship that was now dw 

own magnificent craft to the proportions of a cockboat. Topsail, topgallant- 
sail, and royal yards were quickly crowded with fine active fellows, ¥# 
seemed to feel as much at home standing on those giddy elevations as we @ 
the broad deck beneath us. Even this was not enough. ‘Three of the smartet 
topmen shinned up the slender-looking royal-masts and gained the 
where they sat very coolly watching the exciting scene below them. The bam 
mock-nettings, the forecastle, the bowsprit, jibboom, and flying-jibboom were 
hidden by the dense crowd of blue-jackets, which was relieved, in the salt 
parts of the ship, by the sprinkling of red-coated marines. The quarter-dect 
was crowded by the officers, who, with glasses in hand, were watching 
ship’s approach. As our graceful bows glided past the frigate’s quartet, 
one impulse every man of her crew joined in a cheer that had something elet 
trical in its effect on our own crew and passengers. As the noble volum 
of sound swept over us, like the first rush of a hurricane, it seemed to si 
the blood of every Englishman like the blast of a trumpet; breasts swe 
with pardonable ‘pride that we could claim the brave men before us ™ 
brethren. The same scene was repeated as we passed cach vessel. 
board, the enthusiasm excited among us became contagious. The first two 
ships we passed—the Diadem and the Mars--our worthy captain and 
grave old pilot, on the paddle-box together, maintained their coolness pretty 
well, The third, the noble steam-frigate Mersey, evidently shook = 
resolution ; and the fourth, the Algiers, two-decker, swept it away entire ye 
Off came their caps and they contributed a quota to the * Hip-hip-hip-hur- 
rah,’ worth that of any other six men there. A somewhat si 
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our American brethren. In passing the first ship or two, 
oe the sight immensely, they did not seem to think re- 
thoug much business of theirs; but by the time they had passed two more 
ot to think, like their gallant countryman in China, that ‘ blood is 
the er than water,” and their voices swelled the faint return that we were 
bon make. Cheering till we were hoarse, and waving caps till our arms 
hed, we swept past the Trafalgar, the Edgar, the Conqueror, the Centu- 
br the Aboukir, the Royal Albert, and the Donegal. In each and all 
ree crowded every mast and spar, and hid the deck from view. On every 
_ a man was either sitting at his ease, or apparently with no less ease 
ae bolt upright. Running up abreast of Pembroke Dockyard we saw 
that the hill at the back of it was covered with soldiers and citizens, all 
wading together to the highest point to see our entrance to the best ad- 
oe. We felt grateful that we were not within earshot of them, or 
the consequences to some of our lungs might have been serious.” 

It is assumed that under favourable circumstances the big ship would 
make the run from New York to Liverpool or Southampton “ inside of 
eight days.” She was only forty-six hours in passing from Sandy Hook 
So Helifax, and the period of her transit from Halifax to St. Ann’s 
Head, would have been less had she not been detained in one place to 
sound, and in another to repair a slight accident to the machinery. 


The strike maintained so persistently by the riband weavers of Coventry 
has now practically come to an end; and as is so often the case, the men 
have gained nothing by their —— abstinence from productive labour. 
The town has suffered severely ; everybody has lost; the strikers most of 


The Reverend Mr. Widdrington has intervened with effect in the 
matter of the strike. Calling a meeting, he advised the operatives to 
end the strike entirely, and submitted a plan, somewhat on the council 


of ania a. for the adjustment of wages in future. He pro- 
these utions— 
«1, That this body of weavers form themselves into an Association for 


the Protection of Labour. — 

“9, That such Association appoint a body of arbitration, if the consent of 
the manufacturers can be obtained to form part of such body, or that other- 
wise a body of standing consultees be appointed, whose office shall be to 
collect the best information, and every month to advise the operatives 
whether any, and what, changes have taken place in the value of labour, 
and on what terms they advise the operatives to offer their labour. 

“3, That, in the event of any special circumstances, or in all offers made 
of work, varying from the list of prices, the weavers shall full back 
on the board of arbitration, or on their consultees, for advice. 

“4, That, in accordance with the above resolution, each weaver is re- 
quested to enter his name in a district book to be kept for this purpose, 
pledging himself to abide by the list of prices agreed on by the arbitration 
proposed, or by the consultees. 

* 5, That, subject to the above resolutions, the strike is this night de- 
clared to be at an end.” 

These resolutions were carried. Execution was stayed for three days. 
The time expired, and the strike ended. 

At Colne, in Lancashire, a ‘“‘strike’’ has now been pending for nearly 
three months, Into the merits of the question we purposely avoid entering. 
It does not concern us to inquire whether the men or the masters have the 
better cause. We design simply to show the agency by which the “‘ strike”’ 
is cond and the means employed for raising the funds by which it is 
fore us lie two copies of a report periodically circulated, and 

ing to give an account of the finances of the ‘‘strike’’ for the weeks 
ing on the 6th and 13th instant. Such documents we never in the 
of a pretty considerable experience inspected before. The report de- 
, to the minutest details of collection, and enumerates to a 
fraction the pence gathered from particular mills, shops, cellars, rooms, and 
sheds, It contains also a general abstract of receipts and expen- 
diture, and appears, indeed for that matter, to be faithfully framed. 
The astounding feature of the document is the terrorism it discloses—a 
terrorism directed against the most helpless creatures, exerted in the most 
shocking form, and avowed without the smallest attempt at disguise or 
apology. The statements of the sums collected from the several establish- 
ments laid under contribution are followed by remarks on their sufficiency 
or insufficiency, and by gross threats of 1 Hae insult, or persecution, 

room or individual is thought below the mark. All this, 
¢ as it is, we pass over to something far more infumous. The 
ied favourite objects of attack are women and young girls, who are 


i 


HE 


ated not only by the establishments and departments in which they 
ork, not only by numbers easily intelligible, but by their proper names, 
printed at full length, while the charges suspended over their heads are of 
mostabominable description. The agency at work is impersonated under 
the name of Punch, and Punch informs these poor girls that if they do not 
Pay, Or pay more, or pay more regularly, he will hold their reputations up to 
shame, these threats he accompanied with the vilest and most disgusting 
allusions to peculiarities of person, face, or manner. “If E. P. does not 
La next week, Punch will attach something to her name which she will not 
relish.” “IfM.A.G. wont pay, Punch will say something about her.” 
What this “something”? means—and the reader must understand that the 
names we have given in initials are at full length in the original—will ap- 
pear from the specimens following—‘‘ If that old maid on No. 182 does not 
Pay next week, Punch will say something about her walking out with a mar- 
ried man.” “ If No. 96, that young woman who makes a practice of going 
into the back streets with men, does not pay, Punch will set somebody to 
ays her.” “73, look here ! a young woman going with another chap in 
btn 5 We need not go beyond these examples, but what a state of 
ngs does such a publication disclose! It must be understood that this is 
+ of a petty local squabble raging in a corner. The funds collected by 
ape cy are coming in at the rate of 600/. a week, or 30,0007. a year, and 
po 4 “ay oly eet or report which is made the vehicle of these atrocious 
ys has a circulation of 18,500 copies weekly, each of which is pro- 
tim L —jgpnag by scores of readers. The sheet itself is as large as a railway 
e-bill, and contains not the least attempt to colour, disguise, or excuse 

€ terrorism it expresses,— Times. 


“ An socident has occurred on the Shrewsbury and Hereford Railway—an 

ident ” of the true type. The line is a single one, and worked by the 
station fo passenger train from Shrewsbury was to have waited at one 
tion,” it the passing of a coming goods’ train. ‘ By some misconstruc- 
station Th understood that the goods’ train would wait at another 
of > lll us it happened that the two trains set out on the same line, and 
effects, cane each other. The result was a collision, mitigated in its 

Ut serious, since many passengers were dangerously wounded. 


SCOTLAND. 
nate weather having sensibly improved, her Majesty is able to visit 
© scenery of her Highland home, Accompanied by the Prince 








Consort, she has driven to the Moss of Monaltrie, where the Prince shot 
grouse; to the top of Minch Duie and Loch Avon, and to Alt na Grus- 
sach, where she stayed one night, returning to Balmoral by Loch Cal- 
later. The Prince Consort has been deer-stalking, and Prince Arthur 
has been fishing. The Princesses Alice, Helena, and Louise, and Prince 
Leopold, have shared in these excursions of her Majesty. 

The Queen held a Privy Council at Balmoral on Monday. The Prince 
Consort, Lord John Russell, and Mr. Sidney Herbert attended the Coun- 
cil. Mr. Helps, Clerk of the Council, was in attendance, 

The Prince of Leiningen, Lord John Russell, Mr. Sidney Herbert, and 
Mr. Helps have been guests of the Queen. 

The Prince Consort's birthday falling on Sunday, it was privately 
celebrated. On that day, Dr. Barclay, Principal of the University of 
Glasgow, preached before the Queen in the parish church of Crathie. 


Tanner, the dragoon arrested on suspicion of having been an accomplice in 
the murder of the girl in the Queen’s Park, has been liberated. There is not 
evidence suflicient to detain him. 

A man, now supposed to be insane, has whiled away a little child in the 
neighbourhood of Glasgow, and has drowned it in the Clyde for the sake of 
its clothes. The murderer, carrying the clothes, was met by the mother! 
The scoundrel, M‘Fayden by name, stripped the boy, and notwithstanding 
his piteous cries and struggles pitched him into the Clyde, and held him 
under water with a stick until he was dead. We repeat, it is now said, that 
the miscreant was insane. 


IRELAND. 

Mr. Roebuck and Mr. Lever were entertained publicly at Galway on 
Monday. With his usual courage, after describing O'Connell with warm 
admiration, Mr. Roebuck set about giving his hearers advice. 

**It has not been my fate usually to address an Irish audience. Once or 
twice in my life I have done so, and I have begun by stating that Iam a 
thorough-going John Bull. (Laughter and cheers.) I don’t wish to im- 
— upon you in any way; I am an Englishman, and I believe that Eng- 
and, united with Ireland, will be to the world as a shining light and a great 
guide ; that if with her right arm, Ireland, she be strong, with her right 
arm, Ireland, separated from her she will be weak; and my object has been 
through life not only to foster, but to render complete the union of the two 
peoples. (Cheers.) I wish you all to believe that the people of England 
deserve well of, because they wish well to, the people of Ireland. No man 
more than myself is ready to admit that the Government of England for 
centuries has done injustice to Ireland; but England now governs herself, 
and I believe from my heart what I ai now about to tell you,—that if 
there be anything disagreeable in Ireland, you have only to state it in the 
English House of Commons to be attended to. Send there men who can 
really interpret your wishes, and you can command the attention of a fair 
and liberal assembly, and you will get all you deserve or desire. (Cheers.) 
You don’t want more than that, I hope. (Cries of “*No!”) One 
of your fathers here has been kind enough to express his opinion 
respecting myself, for which I beg to express my most hearty thanks, and in 
return he will permit me to take the very presumptuous part of giving him 
a small word of advice. It is this He and his clergy have great power over 
the people of Ireland—deservedly so—and it would be best for fin to em- 
ploy that power for the union of the two countries to make Irishmen men of 
the United Kingdom. (Cheers.) Now, don’t misunderstand me; I don’t 
want you to be men of the United Kingdom, if perfect justice is not done 
you. (‘* Hear, hear,” and cheers.) But I must say to him and his 
brethren, and to him I speak as representing his brethren on this occasion, 
that there can be no hope for good to England or to Ireland, but through 
entire justice to both countries. And if we hope for justice send us your 
representatives who ean tell what you desire—send such men as we can listen 
to, who can command respect and attention, and every word they utter in 
your name will find a response in the English House of Commons, (Cheers.) 
Gentlemen, I am but an humble Member of that House, but I ama 
thorough Englishman ; and I believe from my knowledge of that House— 
and it has been acquired, I am sorry to say, by nearly thirty years’ ex- 
perience—that I can tell you that the people of Ireland have no greater 
friends than the English House of Commons ; that <a who tells you 
that England is opposed to Ireland tells you what is false, and that if there 
should step upon the shores of Ireland some foreign despot with his legions 
at his back for the purpose of maintaining his dominion, you could gain no 
good by subjecting yourselves to his domination. You ean send to the Eng- 
lish Parliament your representatives—to the English House of Lords your 
representatives—and these, speaking in your name, will always command 
attention from the English Parliament.” 

Mr. Smith O’Brien has published an extremely long letter, advocating 
the enrolment of Volunteers in Ireland. The following extracts give a 
fair specimen of his views. They are curious— 

‘When I was in America last year it gave me great satisfaction to find 
myself surrounded, not only in New York and in other cities of the United 
States, but even Canada, by Irishmen who were formed into military com- 
panies corresponding to the Volunteer force which we desire to establish in 
this country. How much more intense would be my satisfaction if I could 
see 10,000 men under arms in the city of Limerick, arrayed in regiments 
representing the manhood of the counties of Limerick, of Clare, and of 
other districts, of which Limerick is the natural capital. How proud would 
be our exultation if we could witness a review of 50,000 Irish Volunteers in 
the Phenix Park of Dublin! 

“To me it seems that it is not necessary or desirable that hostility to any 
other country in the world should be connected with the motives which in- 
duce us to desire the formation of a Volunteer force in Ireland. In England 
the movement appears to be founded upon an 2 A tg ay of France, Now, 
while I respect much the natio:al ardour which has been exhibited, both in 
England and Scotland, in reference to the formation of a Volunteer force, I 
do not think it necessary to imitate our neighbours in the disposition which 
they have evinced to cherish, in connexion with this movement, a spirit of 
hostility towards France, The Emperor of the French disavows the inten- 
tion imputed to him of invading England. The French press disavows it. 
I have recently travelled through a considerable section of France, and have 
conversed with a very large number of Frenchmen. All of those with whom 
I so conversed disavowed the desire of quarrelling with England which is 
imputed to them. We have, therefore, no right to assume that the French 
or any other nation intend to invade England or Ireland. But we havea 
right, and it is our duty, to take care that we shall be prepared for any 
eventuality that may arise, and that the safety of our domestic hearths shall 
not be left to the mercy, nor shall be dependent upon the protection of any 
people under the sun except the Irish nation. : 

“If an invasion of what is called ‘the United Kingdom,’ were really im- 
pending, it would be for the interest of the people of England that the in- 
vader should be attracted to our shores rather than to the shores of England; 
it would be for their advantage that the Irish nation should be divided into 
two hostile camps, rather than that we should be united, and by such union 
should become arbiters of the destiny of the empire. It is not surprising to 
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me, therefore, that our shores should be left defenceless, and that our people 
should be prevented from taking steps which would discourage, if they would 
not prevent, an invasion by the formation of a Volunteer foree composed of 
the united strength of the Catholic and Protestant population of Ireland. 

“¢ For myself, I can truly say that there is not in Ireland a single person 
who would more earnestly than I deprecate an invasion. It would produce 
results exactly opposite to those which I desire to attain, It would intro- 
duce massacre, and plunder, and conflagration, and proscription, and con- 
fiscation, and civil war into the heart of our country, whereas it is my desire 
that the Irish should enjoy peace, and order, and unity, under a national 
Government, and that, in regard of external polity, they should pre- 
serve friendly relations, not only with England, but with all the rest of man- 
kind, 

‘*T feel assured that nothing would tend so much to produce these results 
as an indiscriminate arming of the Irish nation.” ~ 

On Tuesday last, at a quarter to ten o’clock, John Holden was executed 
in front of Omagh Gaol, for the murder of Constable M‘Clelland, at Dun- 
gannon, in December last. 


Foreign and Colonial. 

Frauttt.—The Moniteur continues to record the progress of the Em- 
peror and Empress in the most glowing terms. They have visited Lyons, 
Chambéry, and Annecy, halting at the latter place until today. Dra- 
matic incidents, as usual, have not been wanting. The Emperor never 
makes a progress but he does something to make it memorable. At 
Lyons, he made a “pilgrimage” to Notre Dime de Fourviéres, and 
with the Empress attended morning service. This church is held in high 
veneration. Cardinal de Bonald improved the occasion. Then the Em- 
peror drove in a carriage, without guards, through the fashionable places ; 
and above all he abolished the tolls on the bridges over the Rhone with a 
stroke of his pen, and imposed the burden on the State, wishing that his 
passage through Lyons should be marked by the remembrance of a fresh 
benefit conferred on the people of that city. 

Then he was present at the jnauguration of anew Palais du Commerce, 
andthe President of the Chamber of Commerce delivered an address 
specially devoted to the glorification of the Emperor and free trade. 

The Emperor replied— 

**T thank you for the manner in which you appreciate my efforts to in- 
erease the prosperity of France. Solely preoccupied with the general 
interests of the country, I disdain all that can oppose their rare. meer 
For this reason I was insensible to all the unjust mistrust excited abroad, 
as well as to the exaggerated alarm of selfish interests at home. Nothing 
shall make me deviate from the path of moderation and of justice which I 
have hitherto followed, and whieh maintains I’rance in the degree of gran- 
deur and of prosperity which Providence has assigned to her in the world. 
Give yourselves up, therefore, with confidence to the interests of peace; 
our destinies are in our own hands. France gives the impulse to all great 
and generous ideas in Europe; she will never submit to the influence of 
false inspirations except when she degenerates ; and be assured that, with 
God's assistance, she will never do so under my dynasty.” ‘ 

At the towns in the department of the Aix through which the Em- 
peror passed, the people showed their pleasure.” At Chambéry there 
were grand doings—dinners, illuminations, addresses, a ball, The 
Emperor, of course, went to church. He also gave audience to M. 
Farini, Minister of the Interior of Piedmont, and to General Cialdini, of 
the Picdmontese army, who had arrived from Turin to compliment their 
Majesties in the name of King Victor Emmanuel. 

Some amusing stories are told by the journals. 

At Dijon.—** When the Emperor received the Mayors of the several com- 
munes at the Prefecture of Dijon, his Majesty entered into conversation 
with them, and inquired into the state of the crops. ‘Ah! Sire,” replied 
one of them, pointing to the then clear sky, ‘ you should have come a fort- 
night sooner.’ Since the 23d, in fact, notwithstanding the continuance of 
the Westerly wind, the weather has remained perfectly fine. 

‘When the Emperor was passing, on the day of the grand reception at the 
Prefecture, before the Mayors of the rural communes, one of them cried, 
‘Sire, why did you not bring your little boy?’ His Majesty, with a 
sinile, promised that the Prince should accompany him on his next visit.” 

At Lyons.—“ After the departure of their Majesties from the loom in 
which the Empress had made two or three passes of the silk at one of the 
looms, the young workwoman who showed her Majesty what to do, being 
afterwards asked whether she had not been intimidated by the Imperial 
presence, naively replied, ‘Oh, no! not much; the Empressis so affable, and 
then she threw the shuttle so weli! It is a pity she is Empress; she would 
make a first-rate silk weaver.” 

Count de Persigny, as President of the Council-General of the Depart- 
ment of the Loire, has delivered a remarkable speech at the opening of 
the sittings of that body in St. Etienne. 

After stating that it would be more interesting to examine the chances 
of peace than to speak of the Commercial Treaty, he entered at once on 
his subject. Although two wars have afflicted Europe since the Emperor 
said at Bordeaux—“ the Empire is peace” —yet the Empire did not cause 
them. The Emperor could not pretend to suppress all wars, but to re- 
nounce the heritage of wars for vengeance. M. de Persigny explained 
and justified the war in the East and the war in Italy. As to Italy, he 
said— 

‘** The chief question was not that Austria should be more or less despoiled 
of her hereditary possessions in the Peninsula, but that the other Italian 
States should be freed from her domination ; and this result has been com- 

pletely attained. Whether Italy now form a confederation of States or one 

ingdom, whether the Italians imperil by their own fault the independence 
which we gave them by themselves violating the principle of non-interven- 
tion, which is the guarantee of their independence and their liberty, the 
accomplished fact towers above secondary questions, and deprive ulterior 
events of their natural gravity.” ' 

Then he continued— —~ 

* Now, once these two great questions terminated, or at least settled in 
their essential points, there are no others in Europe in our day. Restless 
or prejudiced minds may evoke phantoms; they may say in Germany that 
we aspire to the frontier of the Rhine; in England that we dream of a 
descent on her coasts ; but these follies do not deserve to be seriously dis- 
cussed, 7 

** In the first place, in the actual state of military science, a river like 
the Rhine is not a strategical frontier. France would never expose herself 
for un illusory advantage toa new European war. Andas to the idea of en- 
couraging the Germans to unity, in order to give us a right, justified by the 
balance of power to claim the province of the Rhine, this is, allow me to say 
it, a political self-contradiction—France, as a military power, being twice as 
strong without the Rhine, and with Germany divided, as she would be, in 
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face of Germanic unity, if she had the insignificant compensati 
Rhine. The German iad is, besides, naturally contrary teenie a = 
this is a great security for the world, of which this divided power j x Ah 
sort the moderating foree. 

‘* As to England, I have always been astonished that men of authorite; 
that country can have appeared to have given credit to the possibility ¥ . 
attack on our part. I could understand that fear in certain minds of g com 
course of extraordinary circumstances which might bring about some 
misunderstanding between the two countries; and that, looking to this, j 
might be deemed useful on both sides to place the military defences on q 
level with the progress of science ; but to believe seriously that either of the 
two Governments could be disposed voluntarily to bring about between the 
two greatest nations of the world that terrible and frightful struggle, 
we both should have everything to lose and so little to gain, would be the 
height of madness, Assuredly, no one in France would for one instant ade 


| mit the existence of such a disposition in the mind of the Emperor or of hij, 


Government. Well, it is the same thing in England. There gent 


| apart from certain fractions of parties whose attitude tends, from di 


causes, toenvenom our relations, but who only derive an accidental jm. 
portance from the present — between the forces of the two principal 
paitics—the eminent men of all opinions, like the august and yj 
princess who does honour to the throne of Great Britain—only wish fo 
peace and good harmony between the two countrics. The whole English 
people, notwithstanding so many contrary excitations, desire nothing else, 
Deceived, or deceiving itself, as to our intentions—persuading itself, on the 
faith of false information, that we have been wanting in loyalty—a portion 
of the English public bestirred itself and thought itself justified in takj 
precautions against us. But the calm and worthy attitude of that host of 
young volunteers who came forward so generously to offer their services tg 


| the country, their noble motto, ‘ Defence not Defiance ;’ lastly, the manner 
| in which the Treaty of Commerce was received, all prove that no hostile 


passion agitates the nation against us; that, far from that, it only desing 


| to be enlightened as to our sentiments ; and that thus, when the truth shal 


have shone forth, the two peoples will only to have to engage exclusively in 
the struggle of emulation to which the ‘Treaty of Commerce invites them, 
I now arrive, gentlemen, at a delicate point. After having solved the two 
great questions which troubled the peace of the world,—after having taken 


| so glorious a part in the affairs of our time, and having seen our ¢ 


| Peter 


occupy so high a place in the councils of Europe,—we can hardly be aste. 
nished if such great things have not been accomplished without creating in 
Europe anxieties and mistrusts. It is one of the misfortunes of war that it 
yroduces a disturbance of men’s minds which survives the conflict itself, 
But, as for me, gentlemen, profoundly convinced that the mission of the 
new empire is to reconcile the ancient revolutionary or conquering France 
with all the Powers, if we had done anything which deserved to lose us the 
confidence of Europe, I should consider the glory of these last years » 
dearly bought. For a moment I avow it, and some time before the war of 
Italy appearances seemed to be so strong against us, that “I, at first, like St, 
Easing his Master, believed that my Government, in the intoxica 
tion of success, had forgotten the programme of Bordeaux, and I was 
foundly grieved. Soon, however, enlightened as to the state of affairs, I 


| blushed to have doubted the wisdom of the Emperor, but I was not the les 
| affected by a situation which gave us the appearance of aggression. 


| 


‘* © Why,’ said I, ‘ in so just a cause, and when we are in reality defenders 
of the right, do we appear in the eyes of the world charged with the respons 
sibility of events of which we are notthe cause? Is it we who have created 
in Italy that struggle of nationality which for forty years has been pursued 
with so much fierceness on either side? Have we advised Austria to that 
fatal policy which, invoking no other principle of Government than 
brute foree, has raised all the Italians against them? In the place of the 
national Government which the First Napoleon had organized in the Lom 
bardo- Venetian kingdom, where everything was in the hands of Italians— 
Government administration, magistracy, army—where the only Frenchman 
was Viceroy, the Prince Eugene, was it we who consulted Austria to replace 
Italians everywhere by foreigners, and thus mortally insult a people for 
merly so illustrious in history? Were we also responsible for the evil ¢a 
duced by the treaties of Austria with the Italian princes—treaties which in 
assuring to those princes the security and impunity of their Governments, 
gave at the same time to Austria, contrary to European law, a domination 
over nearly all Italy? On the other head, was it we who established in 
Piedmont a Parliamentary Government, freedom of speech, a free press, and 
all those means of keeping up agitation in Italy, of exciting passions, of ot 
ganizing resistance, and of impelling Austria to violence? We didallto 
prevent the struggle in Italy; for not only did we lavish advice on Austria 


| and Sardinia, but we conjured Europe to deal with the situation. Ifthe 


4 





struggle becomes inevitable, we must not be made responsible for it, but 
rather Europe itself, which, in refusing at the Congress of Paris the propo 
sition made by France and England to settle the affairs of Italy, missed the 
opportunity of preventing the present war. Why, said I to my Government, 
when we are in no way the cause, are we held responsible for everything? 
Why, in this century of public opinion, where right has every advantage @ 
facing the daylight, do we remain in the traditions of that old dipl 
whose cunning is only fit to disguise a bad cause or to spoil a good one: 
When M., de Cavour came to say that he could no longer control the move 
ment which he himself had urged, that Italy was on fire, and that revolt 
tion was about to break forth in the Duchies, why was this situation net 
made known to the whole world? Certainly, you did well to take ag = 
of menaced Italy. You could not remain indifferent to that struggle, W 
ever were the reciprocal wrongs. You could neither allow Piedmont tobe 
crushed, nor allow Austria to become, as in 1815, the absolute mistress of 
Italy. But why did you not make known your resolution to the w 
woe > In 1854, at the commencement of the Crimean war, it was notte 
Lord Aberdeen alone—who would have replied ** No’’ to you—that you pre 
osed the English alliance, it was publicly to the English people, by sem 

ing your fleet to the East. Why have we not done the same in the Italia 
question, on the ground of right, of justice, of protection to the weak ? In- 
stead of the present mistrust, you would have won the sympathy of the 
whole of Liberal Europe, and certainly of all England.’ F 

‘It was thus that I reproached my Government for a diplomatic attitude 
which had given to it the appearance of wrong, when it had in reality 
merit of a grand and noble policy. 

‘Gentlemen, allow me to say here, the Emperor did not disdain to ly 
to these observations of a fuithful subject ; and I hasten to avow it; 
vated wisdom prevailed over the counsels of his servant. 

‘In fact, I have since fully recognized that to have made publicly knowt 
the obligation which we had undertaken, instead of confining ourse ves to 
calling, unhappily in vain, the attention of the Cabinets to the situation 
Italy, which, besides, was as well known to them as to ourselves, Wo 
have been to give us no longer the appearance, but the reality, of aggressia@ 
against Austria; for, from the moment that Italy should know upon what 
powerful aid she might count, there would no longer have been any meals 
of restraining her, and that which we still hoped, that which England to 
the last moment hoped for, from the good sense of Austria, it was imposst 
to expect from a people furious with hate and with vengeance. 
gentlemen, the silence with which the Emperor was reproached was ul 
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Je to himself alone, and his good faith shone forth all the more that 

: j and cruelly impugned. 

. re lone, it ras "he same with the affair of Savoy. After 
-\ made a treaty Which restored Italy to itself, with the exception of 

Venetia alone, which gave Lombardy and Sardinia without keeping or 

demanding anything for France—above all, after having proclaimed the 

-seiple of non-intervention, which was the most complete guarantee for 
Ire andependence of Italy—lastly, having rendered to that country aservice 
perhaps unexam led in the history of nations, the victor of Solferino might 
well hope that the result of so many sacrifices would be respected by the 
Italians. But if, however, the first use that Italy was about to make of her 
new independence was to tear up the treaty of Villafranca—that is to say, 
to revive the whole question and expose us to a new war—Franee, after 
having voluntarily borne the expense of the independence of Italy, could 
not permit the straining of her generosity in order to impose on her, as well, 
the cost of a great Italian kingdom. She had, therefore, the incontestible 

ight to say to Piedmont, that if treaties were violated beyond the Alps, 
she would demand their modification on this side of them. 

“Now, in this affair of Savoy, as in the Italian question itself, our interest 
would have induced us to state our conditions openly, The publicity, which 
we are reproached with not having adopted, would have been all to our 
advantage. From one end of Italy to the other there would have been one 
ery, calling upon the King of Sardinia in exchange for the Duchies to cede 
Savo to France; and as England, like Europe, would have had no right to 
comguaia of our condition, she might have discussed at ease in her Parlia- 
ment which of the two courses she should advise Italy to pursue, 

“Unhappily again, we could not hold this language publicly, for it 
would have been to make a sort of bargain at the expense of Austria, and 
consequently to be wanting in the good faith of our engagements at Villa- 


“ But, gentlemen, if the Government of the Emperor was not able to 
out, it did not hide its intention from the Sardinian nor from the 
lish Government. Even before the war we had warned Sardinia that if 
events should ey | about a great kingdom in Italy, we should demand that 
the slopes of the Alps should not remain in its hands. The Government of 
the Emperor renewed its intimations as soon as the treaty of Villafranca 
was to be brought into consideration; and, above all, it hid nothing 
from the English Government. It was, therefore, contrary to so many as- 
sertions, with a full knowledge of the facts on both sides, that the matter 
was brought about. Perhaps it may have been thought possible to induce 
us to renounce Savoy, notwithstanding the violation of the treaty of Villa- 
franca; in this case others deceived themselves, but we deceived nobody. 

“Thus, gentlemen, in this series of events, so happily terminated, in 
which, while cutting the Gordian knot of the only two questions which 
seriously menaced Europe, the Emperor succeeded in replacing France in 
the position which was due to her, he has done nothing which could 
jose him the confidence of Europe, and the assertions to the contrary are des- 
titute of foundation. Assuredly it is possible for the prejudiced or the dis- 
contented to find subjects for criticism in this great number of facts, deeds, 

and writings, which constitute the physiognomy of events, and in 
which the unforeseen so often confounds human wisdom; but in the en- 
semble of the ng of France the great prominent features are simple, 
pure, and honest. It is clear—it is now evident—that if the Emperor made 
the war in Italy, whether from indifference, whether from fear of responsi- 
bility, or any other cause, the greater part of the European Powers would 
not interfere in any way to settle the affairs of the Peninsula; but as soon 
as the victor of Solferino saw the possibility of attaining a satisfactory so- 
lution, he hastened to satisfy the wishes of the world by making peace with 
Austria. Now, there is, in two words, the truth of the whole Teatian affair. 

“And now, gentlemen, as to that political school which, accustomed, 
since 1815, to au peeve part to which France had been long forced to sub- 
mit in presence of Europe organized against her, and not able to reconcile 
itself to the idea of a France independent and free from all external pres- 
sure, agitates itself and propagates alarm—really thisisabsurd. The good 
sense of the nations protests against this spirit of another age. If the system 
of 1815 is overthrown, it is by Europe itself, and with the consent of all the 
Powers, for whom this system could not be reasonably other than a work of 
transition. Was it in effect a normal situation that a great country should 
be placed under the ban of the nations? Could Europe applaud a state of 
— her oY in France two great convulsions, had shaken itself 

very foundation : 

“No, gentlemen ; the interest of Europe, like that of France, required 
reconciliation on all sides—that France should resume the high position 
which belongs to her in the councils of Powers, in a free and independent 
manner, but with the consent of all, and without violence to any—that 
France should no longer menace, because she is no longer menaced; and 
that, lastly, satisfied with her high mission in the world, at peace and in 
— relations with all Europe, she =. devote herself, in security, to the 
evelopment of her internal prosperity. mae | 

Gentlemen, this great work is now accomplished. To the glory of the 
rr ar to the inappreciable advantage of France, and also, it must be 
to the honour of Europe, which has loyally sanctioned by its attitude 
the grand and new situation of our country, the external settlement, which 
the new empire had the mission to bring about, is completed ; and the mili- 
tant role of France in Europe is terminated. (Loud applause.) This, 
pean, is what I was anxious to say to you; this is what I tell you 
the depth of my conscience, and with the most thorough conviction ; 
happy that I see opening an era of peace and prosperity for Europe, for 
France, and also, let me add, for the beautiful and beloved province which 
we here represent.” (/.owd and prolonged cheering.) 

Dr. \ eron has summed up in the Moniteur the vast improvements 
made in Paris by the Emperor. The Louvre has been finished. This is 
on the crown of a whole work of restoration, which has made Paris a 
new city. The Palais de Justice, the Church of St. Clotilde, the Cen- 
fas Masten, and the Bank Barracks, stand first on the list. Then we 
 H eleven restored churches or ecclesiastical edifices; we have six 

Cols, six barracks, three asylums, five hospitals, nine maisons de se- 
cours, the Hotel de Ville, and the Mairie du Louvre, while various 
either 2 various public buildings connected with the police or trade, are 
ither in course of construction or are receiving important additions and 
ga We have also an enormous addition to the water-works 0 

aris, and the number of fountains and bouches sous trottoirs in con- 
hexion with them. But, besides public edifices, we have a vast new 
oe : of street architecture : 4349 houses have been demolished, and 

ave been built in eight years, and six new squares, besides the 
fd continuation of the Rue de Rivoli and the whole new street plan 
an + pera, now adorn Paris, The new squares are planted. Nor 
¢ work of improvement and renovation confine itself to Paris; 

es in the environs, by a new plan, are to be architecturally in- 

ane 7 in the oo itself, and the whole is to form one grand de- 
eae capital such as the world has never yet seen. The great num- 
new views” which have recently been opened in Paris by the 

8 plans have already, indeed, changed the look of the city; 





many quarters of Paris do not know themselves again; the close suffo- 
cating alleys and labyrinthal collections of pestilential holes and corners 
are no more; paved and macadamized roads occupy their place, 400 
kilometres of pavement and 100 of macadamization, 390 of asphalt, and 
350 of planted road, having been added to the street cleanliness and con- 
venience of Paris by the present Emperor. 


Staly-—Garibaldi has made great progress in Calabria, but we are 
still without any clear narrative of his proceedings. It is known that 
early in the morning of the 19th, before daybreak, he steamed out from 
the Faro and successfully landed at Melito. Unfortunately, one of his 
troop-ships, the; Torino, took the ground and could not be got off. It is 
believed the Neapolitans have burned her. The force with which he 
disembarked was joined by Calabrian insurgents. Garibaldi was in 
communication with the National Guard of Reggio, and they were ready 
to assist him. General Salazar, who commanded there, was soon in 
despair, and retired into the fort. Writing from Messina on the 2lst, 
the Times correspondent says— 

** This morning, at daybreak, there was a heavy fire of musketry, first in 
the vicinity and then in Reggio itself. Two Neapolitan steamers and five 
gunboats soon opened fire likewise. This firing lasted for several hours; 
after some time the fort of Reggio joined also. About eight a.m. the mus- 
ketry fire ceased, but the ships continued to fire on the town. About nine 
a.m. the fort, which had ceased firing for some time, commenced again, but 
no answer was returned from the shipping. It is past noon, and the firing 
has ceased on that side, but no notice has as yet reached us of the success or 
failure of the attack on Reggio. ‘The firing of the Neapolitan ships on the 
town would make one suppose that the forces under Garibaldi had entered 
the town, while the beginning of the cannonade from the fort seems to ine 
dicate that the Neapolitans had withdrawn to the fort. 

** While this was passing towards Reggio, a part of Cosenz’s division eme 
barked in boats at the Faro. It was broad daylight when the expedition 
started, in spite of four Neapolitan steamers which were cruising in the 
neighbourhood. ‘Two others, which were on their way to Reggio, turned 
likewise as soon as they saw the movement from the Faro, All these 
steamers approached the fort of the Fiumara, towards which the expedition 
had started, and opened fire, as well as the three forts of Scylla, Fiumara, 
and Punta di Pozzo. The batteries on the Faro opened also for the first 
time. A well-sustained fire was kept up on both sides till 9 a.m., but, as 
with Reggio, we are still in the dark as to how far the disembarkation has 
been successful.”’ 

Throughout the day, the people at Messina watched the conflict. In 
spite of the war-steamers, Cosenz got safe to land} Then we have these 
telegrams— 

** Palermo, August 23 (vid Genoa).—The fort of Reggio capitulated on 
the 2lst. The Neapolitan garrison is allowed to leave with muskets and 
personal baggage only. 

‘* After a short fight, the Garibaldians have occupied the Villa San Gio- 
vanni. 

‘¢ Two Neapolitan brigades, Melandez and Briganti, have surrendered at 
discretion to General Cosenz. 

‘* The Garibaldians are masters of their artillery, arms, &c., and of Fort 
del Pezzo.” 

{(Official.) 

“* Naples, August 28.—The Neapolitan troops were attacked by the Gari- 
baldians at Piale (the telegram says au Piale), by whom they were sur- 
rounded and defeated. An armistice was then proposed. The commanding 
officer referred this proposition to the General-in-chief, in order to obtain 
his decision. In the meantime, the enthusiasm of the Neapolitan troo; 
abated; they became disorganized and dispersed, leaving the batteries with- 
out any defenders.” 

Some further details in explanation of the telegrams have been pub- 
lished. 

“The garrison of the citadel of Reggio were permitted to come out with 
their muskets only, and the personal baggage of the soldiers. Light field 

ieces and Paixhan guns, besides six of a smaller size, and sixteen or eighteen 
yattery guns, two bronze mortars, 500 muskets, and a great way of pro- 
visions and coal, with a number of mules, remained in the hands of the victors. 
It appears from the official bulletins that the royal troops near Reggio were 
reinforced by Generals Viale and Ghio, and by Colonel Ruiz; the strong 
position of the Piale, which dominate the southern extremity of the Penin- 
sula, were occupied by the Melendez brigades of the King’s army. It was on 
the 22d August, at half-past four in the morning, that the conflict began, 
and the Bourbon troops were very soon any to take refuge in the cita- 
del of Reggio, their outposts having been forced by the assault of Garibal- 
dians, so that the whole division proved unable to withstand this attack.” 

Another enemy, as dangerous to the King as Garibaldi—his disaffected 
people—has appeared on the scene, At the beginning of the week there 
were three distinct centres of armed revolutionary action totally inde- 
pendent of Garibaldi’s operations—Foggia, on the other side of the 
Apennines, Potenza, and Cosenza; General Floraz, who commanded in 
Apulia, had sent on the 19th two regiments of dragoons to disperse the 
“ rebels” known as occupying Foggia, but the royal cavalry joined the 
insurgents, and their example was followed by the 13th Infantry of the 
Line, sent on the same errand. This town is the largest in the province, 


| and lies on the high road between the habour of Julia Nova, on the 


| Adriatic, and Naples. 


| 
} 


intendant of the province of Mignona being at its head. 





| raised, and the Basilicata in open revolt. 


General Floraz informs Government that he is 
left alone with his staff, that at Corleto the Cross of Savoy has been 
Avellino, which had lately 
suffered from the Bavarians quartered there, is now in the hands of the 
National Guard, and disavows the King’s authority. This brings rebel- 
lion very close to the metropolis. Benevento, which isa patch of Roman 
territy embedded in Neapolitan dominions, has pronounced for Victor 
Emmanuel. A Provisional Government was in activity at Potenza, the 
Six regiments, 
horse and foot, which had proceeded as far as Eboli, had halted there 
and set up the ery of “ Viva Garibaldi!” refusing to march against the 
Junta at Potenza. The important archiepiscopal town of Bari had 
declared for the national cause, and the two provinces of Basilicata and 
and Capitanata were full of detached bands raising the country. 

Under these circumstances, we can only look for disastrous news from 
Naples. Baron Brenier has demanded of the Neapolitan Government the 
satisfaction due to him on account of the assault committed on his person. 
Baron Brenier pointed out that the best means of doing an act of justice 
and of showing him courtesy would be to proceed immediately to the 
liquidation of the indemnity due to the French subjects who had suffered 
through the bombardment of Palermo by the Neapolitans, and to ap- 
point a special ambassador to Paris with the mission of making fitting 
apologies for the affront offered to France in his person, Baron Brenier 
has obtained satisfaction. 
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Some besaglieri, without arms, landed at Naples. While they were 
walking towards the house of their Minister, they were attacked and 
severely handled by some of the Royal Guard. The people came to their 
rescue. The Marquis Villamarina has demanded and, it is reported, ob- 
tained satisfaction. With insurgents on the flanks and Garibaldi in front 
of his army, defection in his capital and fleet, it may be that the King 
has fled. The following telegrams, however, remain unconfirmed— 

“ Genoa, August 29 (Evening).—The Genoese journals of today pub- 
lish the following—‘ The Anthion, which left Naples yesterday morning, 
brings the news that on Monday last the Neapolitan generals, assembled 
in.council, had, with the exception only of General Bosco, unanimously 
resolved to advise the King to take his departure from the city. At the 
moment of the departure of the Anthion a rumour was current in Na- 
ples that the officers of the army and navy had tendered their resignation 
en masse to the King.” 

‘* Paris, August 29.—A rumour is current on the Bourse that the King 


of Naples left Naples yesterday at five p.m. on board the Stromboli, and | 


that the Piedmontese had occupied the forts.” 

‘* Paris, August 29.—The Neapolitan Government has proposed to M. de 
Villamarina to offer to Garibaldi as neutral the territory of Naples, to pre- 
vent the effusion of blood in the capital.” 

We hear that moderate candidates, opposed to annexation to Piedmont, 
have presented themselves for election to Parliament. Generals Ulloa 
and Pianelli are at their head. In connexion with this sentence, we 
= read the following extraordinary letter from Prince Lucien Murat, 
and with it may couple a report that the Pope and the Duke de Gram- 
mont have again been talking about a confederation— 

** Desirous of not compromising any of my adherents who have written to 
me, I answer their letters through the press. 

*“*Gentlemen—I have received your letter, and answer without delay. 
The only positions acceptable to me are such as are unambiguous and open. 
I will never make myself an obstacle to the public wish, however erroneous 
it may appear to me to be. 

“T am arelation of the Emperor, and therefore not altogether free ; 
any act of mine would pledge French policy more or less; and in the present 
state of unjust distrust now being excited by hostile parties against the 
Emperor, to whom I am entirely devoted, nothing could be more pernicious 
than to lead Europe to suppose that Napoleon III., who is solely intent on 
the welfare and independence of nations, is merely thinking of replacing his 
relatives on the throne. 

“When revolution agitates a people the popular will alone, freely ex- 
ressed, is able to put an end to discord and uncertainty, because it forms 
‘or itself that supreme law to which every good Italian ought to submit. 

* In the present state of things it will be profitable for Italy that a con- 
stitutional government should be established in Naples as speedily as pos- 
sible, in order that liberty may be secured, and that the danger of anarch 
or invasion may be averted. It is proper, then, for you to know that 
would not take part in the movements of your kingdom unless the people, 
released from all external influence whatsoever, should have legally and 
solemnly manifested the desire of having in mea pledge of independence 
and prosperity. 

** T should then be strong in the assent of my cousin ; I should then bring 
with me the French alliance, the sole and sure guarantee to this nation of 
lasting independence. 4 

** T sacrifice, therefore, all private interest of my own, and, caring solely 
for the public interest, I conmate by repeating what I have already said 
elsewhere, which is that Italy, in my opinion, will find again in a confedera- 
tion her ancient power and former splendour. 

+* Receive, gentlemen, the expression of my particular esteem. 

** Castle of Buzenval, August 19, 1860. L. Murat.” 

The Zimes correspondent, who is on such intimate terms with Gari- 
baldi, has given a most interesting sketch of him as he appeared during 
a yoyage from Palermo to Messina, on the eve of his invasion of Cala- 
bria. Here is the hero described— 

* The prodigious breadth of the Gencral’s shoulders, his colossal chest, 
and the natural dignity and lion-like majesty of his countenance, again and 
again incline a beholder to overrate his real stature, which is certainly not 
above the middle size. You must go near him, and measure him by the 
standard of common men, before you recover from the error into which awe 
for that commanding figure leads you. The hair, on a nearer inspection, is 
dark hazel, almost black, darker by far than the beard, which is tawny or 
reddish. He wears the hair rather long. The beard is full, and relieves 
the length of the oval face, which might otherwise be thought excessive. 
The temples are somewhat compressed about the region of the eyes, and a 
very strong oblique depression is observable about the eyebrows. The cheek 
bones are high, and the nose comes down between them in a perfectly 
straight long line, even with the slightly slanting forehead. The com- 
plexion of that small part of the face which is not hidden by the beard is not 
merely bronzed or sunburnt,—it has a peculiar sanguine hue, thickly 
studded with endless freckles. This remarkable tint, the features, the 
colour of the beard, joined to the calm but deep expression of the dark eye, 
all contribute to give his countenance that unmatched character which won 
for Garibaldi the appellation of the ‘ Lionface.’’’ J 

Here he is in a familiar social aspect, laughing and singing like the 
rest of men— 

‘Towards noon the General had been engaged in a long conversation with 
Tiirr, when his attention was attracted by the sound of merry voices in the 
fore part of the steamer. He walked up to his companions, who had got u 
a kind of volunteer concert ; walked nearer and nearer, till he first stood, 
then sat, in the midst of the delighted group. All the unsuccessful attempts 
at national songs, hymns, or melodies which rose into ephemeral existence 
during the successive political commotions of 1831, 1848, and 1849 were 
tried with indifferent success. Garibaldi lamented that Italy alone, of all 
countries under the sun—Italy, which was great in nothing if not in music 
—had nothing like a national air or anthem to boast of. ‘I could,’ he 
said, with a slight touch of bitterness which has been felt by many an Italian 
ag pe ‘sing you the warsongs of ten barbaric and even savage nations, 

ut I could not quote three notes to thrill the heart of an Italian as those of 
the ‘ Marseillaise’ strike to the soul of every Frenchman, or those of ‘God 
Save the Queen’ sink home to the heart of an Englishman.’ He made the 
trial of one of the many Italian failures, nevertheless, and his deep-toned, 
mellow voice, mellow in singing, as it is rather sharp-ringing in conversa- 
tion when raised above the ordinary pitch,—his voice roze above the chorus 
of his old comrades, as they sang the ditty which seemed among the 
many to have most taken the hero’s fancy... .. 

** Many other songs more or less of a warlike or patriotic character were 
tried, mostly with indifferent success. We had three ladies on board, who 
had all joined the group, and to whom Garibaldi paid easy, affable at- 
tentions. There is no gall in the milk of this man’s composition, or one 
would wonder how, after Como, he can bear to look a woman in the face. 
Two of these female passengers belonged to a professional singer from Mes- 








sina, and the latter was, after a little pressing, induced to favour the com- 





——__ 
pany with some more cultivated strains. Garibaldi had sat down on a Water. 
utt, resting his feet on the chain-cable, with his elbows on his kn, P 
his chin on both his hands, with an upturned face, listening to civiling 
music with the attention of a man fitted by nature to appreciate the beautify 
whenever it falls in his way. One of his companions, a draughtsman 
ready with paper and pencil to catch the attitude and the group. The ap 
ment was sublime, for the unconscious General had put on an ineffably calm 
and delighted expression. Presently the roughs again took up the straj 
and the concert assumed that wild and desultory character which belon, 
such extempore performances. There arose loud peals of laughter, in whi 
it did a man’s heart good to see Garibaldi take a hearty share—Garibaldj 
man on whose shoulders weigh at this moment the destinies of Italy, “4, 
customed as they must be to the exhibition of such unaffected cordialj 
Garibaldi’s companions were as fully charmed to see their chieftain in uk 
high good humour as a comparative stranger might be. The love ang de. 
votion of all men who ever draw near Garibaldi are something that 
all understanding. He loves all, and is loved by all ; yet there is none with 
whom his supreme authority is ever shared, none is is ever inti 
taken into his councils. It is only his heart that is open to all. His mal 


| is exclusively his own, and his will admits no doubt or dispute.” 


Perhaps the most charming glimpse of the hero is contained in the 
following passage— 

“*T had a long conversation with Vecchi, who is one of his nearest eng 
dearest friends. They had just been out for six or seven days; they haj 
visited the Volunteers encamped at the Golfo degli Aranci, on the North. 
east coast of the island of Sardinia, when Garibaldi took a fancy to let a fey 
of his most intimate companions into the privacy of his delightful ‘at home’ 
in the islet of Caprera, near the Madalena, and at the opening of the Straits 
of Bonifacio, between Sardinia and Corsica, As they drew near the litt 
rock that bears the name of Caprera, some of his companions observed ty 
Garibaldi that it was ‘a very small isle;’ whereupon the owner of the 
happy spot bridled up and answered, ‘Caprera is not small; wait tilly, 
come nearer to it, and you will see it is anything but a small island,’ 
came to port; they landed; they climbed up the rocky steep. Gari 
was in a perfect ecstacy with the spot, the air, the look of the growing 
‘ Did you ever see such capital artichokes and such turnips? Eve: 
grows here in perfection ; and then you must taste our fruit.’ P 
some of the domestic friends of the solitary landlord came up 
goats, and pigs, which he knew and recognized one by one ; four donkeys, ong 
of whom he hailed by the august name of Pio Nono, and the three othen 
by other names ae illustrious in contemporary history which I shall 
not write down. The harmless creatures came forward to be patted 
their kind master, and rubbed their long-eared heads against his 
Then came the bipeds of the establishment, old field-labourers, ht 
unsuspicious of the greatness achieved by their master, and not cari 
straw for it, who came out to greet him in their own rustic fashion, — 
and hugging him as a friend and a brother, as men who love the man 
the master, and know nothing of the General or the hero, and falling i 
immediate discourse about the cow that had calved and the field tha ba 
been ploughed, as if the fate of the world hung on the result of the harvest 
of stony Caprera. Garibaldi then descanted on the delights and capabilities 
of the place ; the first-rate shooting and capital fishing. He urged Vecchi 
to part with his Genoese Villa Spinola, and purchase the little islet opposite 
to Caprera (there is a whole archipelago of mere rocks), for then, he said, 
they would reside vis 4 vis, and_could establish a correspondence by signals 
each from their windows, &c. Talk of Aristides, Fabricius, or Cincinnatu! 
here is the most unaffectedly and consistently disinterested and single 
minded hero in the whole world, ancient or modern.” 

Kossuth unexpectedly arrived at Bellagio, on the Lake of Como a 
Saturday. An illumination, answered by beacon fires on the heights, 
was visible immediately after his arrival. The people cheered and sere 
naded the Hungarian. The Princess Demidoff, staying at Como, took s 
great interest in Kossuth’s reception. People are asking what it may al 
mean. 

An invasion of the Papal States by volunteers, raised by Mazzini, ba 
been summarily arrested by the Piedmontese Government. Nicotert 
and Pianciani have resigned their commands. Nicotera was one of Piss 
cane’s band. 

Mr. Bailey Denton, who has been in Italy on business, sends a report 
of what he saw to the Times— 

‘*My travelling has been extended to Venice and through Piedmont 
Genoa, and I have been much struck with the frantic sympathy with Gari- 
baldi which prevails throughout the whole of the Sardinian provinces. 
the large towns,—Milan, Bergamo, Novara, Asti, Pavia, Parma, Genoa, 
Turin, as well as the minor villages, are on the qui vive, and Garibaldi’s 
name you hear from every lip. The red-shirted enthusiasts may ® 
seen openly mixing with the crowds which are doing honour to the 
two youthful sons of Victor Emmanuel, who are now going the 
round of their new province, and are very wisely making them- 
selves popular by mixing with the people at the public prom 
and theatres. You may see the people devourin§ the newspapers, 
as I’ Unita Italiana and Il Movimento, with a rapacity astonishing 
an Englishman. One reader suffices for a cluster of half-a-doses 
hearers. Itseems that every one is affected by the Garibaldi fever. His por- 
trait has been photographed to all sizes, and may be seen in the shape of astud 
for the red shirt or asa big ‘ poster’ on the towns’ walls, A few days ago, two 
British steamboats were lying in the port of Genoa under engagement 
Garibaldian service, and upon one the red shirts and caps were congt 
ready for starting to Messina, with the British flag flying at her ster 
While the flame of ‘ freedom,’ as every one calls it, thus Coon so generally 
and glaringly throughout Piedmont, Sardinia, and Lombardy, it burns 
certainly, though in a smouldering state, in Venetia. It is curious to 
serve how the sympathy with Garibaldi is manifested. An Englishman s 
considered a safe person, to whom all Italians may unburden themselres 
but they will only do so when the domestics and “ strangers,’ as they 
Germans, who are unknown to them, are absent.” 


Gustria.—The struggle in the Committee of the Imperial Council 
touching the future government of the Austrian empire appears to 
maintained with great vigour. 

The Presse of Vienna has published the text of the proposal of the 
Committee of twenty-one members, which is as follows— 

‘“* That his Majesty, by his own authority and power, should create such 
institutions as will allow the greatest possible development of the free 
independent right of representation in all the provinces; and at the same 
time should, in the most complete manner, maintain the unity of the em 
pire and of the legislative and executive power of government ; and further, 
that an effective and independent control should be exercised over oe 
public administration by a proper representation of all the interests of 
people in the communes, the diets, and the councils of the empire.’ 

he majority is in favour of the Hungarian programme. wt 

Early in the week General Benedek arrived at Vienna. The object 

his journey was to request the Emperor to relieve him of his functions 
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5 
where his position has become unbearable on account of the 


—_ 
in aevually increasing agitation in the country. General Benedek is 
+4 to consider the wishes of his countrymen as legitimate, and to re- 
= to carry out any coercive measures against the national tendencies 
Hungarians. 

ae eee despatch from Vienna dated Wednesday says— 

“The Hungarian members of the Reichsrath are frequently summoned 
before the Emperor. It is believed that Austria will soon enter among the 

aber of constitutional states, notwithstanding the endeavours of the mi- 
oe aristocracy to the contrary. Several independent and liberal stdtes- 
have considered it their duty to represent to the Emperor that unless 
the constitutional tendencies of the empire be complied with a revolution 

uuld become inevitable.” 
"The telegrams from Vienna last week respecting the proceedings of the 
Imperial Council were not correct. Writing on the 24th of August, the 

“me's correspondent says— 
aa iedometion has just reached me that eleven members of the Committee 
of Twenty-one have voted in favour of Count Szechen’s political programme, 
the fundamental principle of which is complete autonomy in matters of in- 
ternal administration in all the provinces. Seven members of the Com- 
mittee, who think that the empire ought not to be entirely governed by an 
aristocracy which is by no means remarkable for its intellectual acquire- 
ments, expressed their disapproval of Count Szechen’s programme. Three 
members of the Committee remained strictly neuter, that is, they declined 
to give an opinion as to the merits of Count Szechen’s project.” 

Again, he reports that the Count Rechberg and Count Goluchowsky 
“ agproye ” the pam, but ae not tages to adhere to it. As 

state of Hungary, he says on the 25th— 

ms Not many hours ago a Magyar noble, who is a singularly calm and dis- 

jonate observer of passing events, assured me that nothing but the re- 
storation of their constitution, with the revision made in 1848, would satisfy 
his fellow-countrymen. To an inquiry as to whether there was any immi- 
nent danger ofa revolution in Hungary the following reply was given :— 
‘The Hungarian nation has remained tranquil during twelve long years, 
but its patience is exhausted, and it will hardly fail, should a favourable 
opportunity present itself, to make a violent effort to get rid of a yoke which 
has become unbearable.’ My informant further expressed his conviction 
that a general insurrection in Hungary Proper would soon be followed by 
risings in Transylvania, in the Banat and Servian Voivodina, in Croatia and 
Slavonia, and in the military frontier districts. ee has long been plot- 
ting mischief in Jassy and Bucharest, and it is morally certain that he is in 
direct communication with many persons in Hungary. 
Kossuth has also recalled himself to the memory of his fellow-countrymen 
by publishing an address, in which he states that the moment for the re- 
demption of eegery from bondage is at hand. By the foregoing you will 
see . violent storm is brewing, a storm which is likely to burst as soon 
as Garibaldi makes his appearance on the line of the Po, Count Szechen a 
few days ago made a most eloquent speech in the Committee of Twenty-one 
in of his programme. The Hungarian magnate is said to have im- 
shes oa dllengsees to accept it, not for its own merits, but because it was 
necessary to the welfare of the dynasty that they should do so. Having got 
thus far in my letter, I receive information that Government intends to 
take the initiative by communicating to the Reichsrath at its next sitting its 
intentions in respect to. Hungary and the other provinces of the empire. 
Since his return to Vienna, General von Benedek has repeatedly been closeted 
bye Minister pny the Minister of eg eny pen _ it is +~ 

¢ has at length succeeded in convincing them that if anything is to 

done for Hungary it must be done immediately.” 

The Cologne Gazette says that, since the return of the Count von Rech- 
berg to Vienna, M. de Balabine, the Russian Ambassador, has been the 
almost daily guest of the Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

The Emperor of Austria, in a letter to his brother, the Archduke, Go- 
vernor of the Tyrol, orders the organization of a sort of National Guard 
in that province. To form this guard, all Tyrolese aged from eighteen 
to thirty-two are to cause themselves to be inscribed in the companies of 
i which exist in the different communes, Their organization, 
however, the letter says, is only to be provisional, and is to be submitted 
to the future provincial diet when it meets. 


Suityerleat—Ie is stated that the Federal Council, having been 
solicited by the French Government to send a deputation to Thonon to 
the, ror, replied that there was no occasion to take such a step. 
French Government continually complains of ill-treatment of French 
subjects in Switzerland. It has been proved that up to the present time 
those complaints were mere calumnies. 


Russia —The Russian papers are openly discussing the passport sys- 
tem. Facts are published describing the extortions of the officials and 
showing how the system operates to fetter trade, commerce, labour, and 
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enterprise, Russia has suffered from a plague of locusts, and great fires | 


have devastated some of the provincial towns. 


Curkey.—a statement has been transmitted from Paris, purporting 
to describe what has taken place between the Porte and the Powers in 
regard to intervention in Syria. It is this— 

‘The Sultan, in authorizing his Ambassador at Paris to sign the proto- 
col of the 3d of August, which is to be converted into a convention, im- 
posed the condition, however, that the protocol should contain nothing 
Which might involve the idea of foreign intervention in the interior affairs 
of Turkey, It was for that reason that the wishes of the Great Powers re- 
Specting the measures to be taken for ameliorating the condition of the 

stian subjects of the Porte were embodied in a second and separate pro- 
tocol. This protocol, by the distinct reserve of the Turkish Ambassador, 
Was not to be inserted in the convention. Russia nevertheless insisted that 
= convention should recall and confirm the promises given by the 
ie at the Congress of Paris, in favour of the Christians. The Divan 
of used to accede to this demand, which it declared would constitute an act 
of intervention in the interior administration of Turkey. The Porte, how- 
ver, declares that acting in the full exercise of its sovereigu independence 
it bw Use every effort to fulfil the wishes of the Christian Powers. These 
iminaries have delayed the signature of the conventica, upon which, 
"Teles? all the Powers have now come to an agreement.” 
,_ + clegraphic news from Beyrout to the 22d has arrived. 
portant charavter. 
By order of Fuad Pasha, seventy individuals convicted of having taken 
= oes late Massacres have been hanged, and 110 soldiers shot. He has 
yr 3000 inhabitants of Damascus to enter the army. 
is tetel, ae the French expedition have disembarked at Beyrout. It 
partial that their presence had greatly displeased the Moslems, and that 
al fights had already occurred.” 
information by letter from Beyrout comes down to the 16th. 


It is of an 


| 


| Chinese, they app ar determined to oppose an energetic defence. 


The 7imes correspondent states some interesting particulars respecting 
the charitable exertions of Mr. Cyril Graham and the state of opinion and 
feeling among the Druses. 

“* Mr. Cyril Graham went on a mission of inquiry into the districts around 
Hasbeya and Rasheya. He started on the 8th with an escort selected from 
among Abd-cl-Kader’s faithful Algerians, and 20,000 piastres given to him 
by Fuad Pasha to relieve the more immediate necessities of the Christians, 
of whom it was represented 2500, mostly widows and children, were living 
on the charity of the Druses in a very precarious and painful condition, 
On the morning of the 9th he arrived at Seen, where, out of a popula- 
tion of upwards of 3000 inhabitants, he found alive no more than 1100 
souls, and of these only 76 were men, the rest having been slain or com- 
yelled to fly for their lives hither. Mr. Graham had an interview with the 

Jruse chief, Khayai-cl-Arim, and subsequently with Mohammed-en-Nasar, 
who was the chief instigator of the massacre of the llth of June. The 
assembling of the Christians and distribution of money among them excited 
the jealousy and ill-will of the Druses, who threateningly asked what right 
Mr. Graham had to interfere in their district, and gave him a very intelli- 
gible hint that his life might pay the penalty of his interference. This 
menace, especially when directed against an Englishman, and one so well 
known as Mr. Graham, is one of the worst features of the case, as 
showing the degree of desperation to which the Druses are excited. 
Indeed, they repeatedly boasted that if the French landed they 
would slaughter all the Christians and retire into the natural fast- 
nesses of the interior—the Lejah, from which it would be a work 
of time and cost to expel them. From a similar campaign Ibrahim 
Pasha returned with only 9000 men out of an army of 40,000 men, and in 
1852 a Turkish army was there most ignominiously defeated. Mohammed 
openly stated that he and his people despised the Sultan, and that they 
were convinced the slaughter of the Christians would be acceptable to Eng- 
land as tending to reduce French influence. The savage could not be per- 
suaded of the contrary, and appeared to believe that, come what might, Eng- 
land would protect him, It is to be hoped the first duty of the representa- 
tive of the English Government here will be to ascertain how far men with- 
out the shadow of official authority have dared to misrepresent English 
policy and to calumniate our national character; and if it be found that 
any one calling himself an Englishman has, for the gratification of a mise- 
rable and idiotic vanity, taught the Druses to believe that England, out of 
a mean and ignoble jealousy of France. would approve their slaughter of the 
Christians, and protect them from the just vengeance of the Porte and other 
Powers, then let the man who has done this, if there be any such, be rigor- 
ously punished. Let no considerations of race or family interfere to impede 
the course of justice, else how can we urge the Sultan to punish Ahmed 
Pasha and others? It is due to our honour to ascertain who has inspired 
the Druses with the belief that England would uphold them in their blood- 
guiltiness, and to take such measures as shall for ever destroy that belief. 

“From Rasheya Mr. Graham proceeded to Hasbeya, where out of a popu- 
lation of 3200 Christians 1430 were found remaining, and these nearly all 
women and children. From inquiries on the spot the number of slain in 
the massacre is estimated at 1300, and the village presented the most hor- 
rible sight that was perhaps ever witnessed. The corpses had been left un- 
buried and had been desiccated by the Syrian sun, The Serai was full of 
them, and in the upper rooms they were heaped in piles of from five to six 
feet in height.” 

The same writer states that “ it was the intention of the Druse Sheiks to 
lay joint statement of their case before Vice-Admiral Martin, in which they 
were to set forth their perfect willingness to be tried by any court that 
might be appointed, provided the Admiral would give them the guarantee of 
England that they should have fair play, that their persons should not be 
seized durlng trial, and that no harm should come to them if tiey spoke the 
truth. The last condition is very significant. It would argue that the 
Druses feel themselves certain of being able to prove that in all they did 
they had the authority of the Turkish officials, and this agrees with the in- 
formation I have received as to the existence of proofs of Kurschid Pasha’s 
guilt. Itis not improbable that the Druses may have other evidence es- 
tablishing the complicity of other parties, which I hope to be able to forward 
by the next mail. If this surmise be correct, they will indeed require pro- 
tection. One of their Sheiks said the other day—‘ How dare I tell the truth, 
unless I have security that no harm will befall me for doingso? But give 
us the guarantee of England for a fair trial, and every Druse you may re- 

uire shall attend the court, be he peasant or Sheik, and abide its verdict.’ 

ne word more with respect to the Druses. They have been cruel, fierce, 
and bloodthirsty, but they are not guilty of any of the outrages that have 
been perpetrated upon women. The widows of the slain say—* We saw our 
husbands butchered before our eyes, but truth compels us to state that no 
Druse offered the slightest insult to a woman.’ Wherever outrages of this 
nature were committed, they were the deeds of Turkish soldiers and Mos- 
lems. The greatest enemies of the Druses never accuse them of violence to 
women. Not a finger would they lay upon a woman, and hardly would 
they look her in the face, if she were a stranger.” 

A telegram from Constantinople states that, “notwithstanding the 
representations of the Ambassadors, Kurschid Pasha remained at Con- 
stantinople until the Marquis de Lavalette again insisted and obtained 


his departure, in order that he might be brought to trial in Syria. The 
Mussulman inhabitants are assuming a threatening attitude. The 
garrison has been increased, but the soldiers’ pay is still in arrears. Ac- 


cording to advices from Syria, General Beaufort in a proclamation had 
prohibited the Maronites from renewing the conflict.” 


Chin 1.—Information from Pekin vii Irkutsk and St. Petersburg, 
states some facts not to be found in the other communications— 

** The Chinese are making great preparations for the defence of the Peiho 
against the attack of the allies. To judge by the preparations made by the 
i They 
have placed an English cannon on one side of the six batteries constructed 
at the mouth of the Peiho. This gun was taken out of an English gun-boat 
sunk last year. The Chinese have adopted extraordinary measures to pre- 
vent spies from gaining admission among them. ‘Two men suspected of 
being spies were executed by order of the Chinese General. Nobody dares 
approach the troops unless he carries a small board on which his name is 
written, and all ships arriving in the Pecheli are strictly searched, During 
the night the Chinese maintain a sharp firing to prevent an enemy from 
landing. Besides these preparations, the Government is endeavouring to in- 
spire the people with confidence by telling them that the English cannot 
fight on land, and that consequently they cannot advance into the interior 
of the country, but must remain with their ships.” 

It is stated in the last news from Shanghai that while the English 
were fully prepared the French were not ready,they having lost many 
transports. 


Sudia.—Before he left Calcutta, Sir James Outram received addresses 
from the inhabitants, and in answer thereto made a speech characteristic 
of the man who is deservedly called the Bayard of India. He said— 

‘“*T can assure you in all truth, that I am quite unconscious of having done 
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anything to deserve the distinguished honour which the Calcutta com- 
munity have combined to pay me. I am not sensible of having done more 
than my duty in the various public situations which I have had the honour 
to hold: ‘To few, perhaps, have the opportunities been accorded which I 
have had the good fortune to enjoy, and if I have been able to improve those 

tunities, and to obtain some measure of success, I owe it, under Pro- 
widence, to a great extent, to the assistance and codperation of the many 
able and gallant comrades with whom I have had the happiness of being as- 
sociated in the discharge of my public duties, and it is very gratifying to me 
to think that the honours bestowed upon me will be retlected upon them. 
With regard to the testimonial which the meeting did me the honour to vote 
me, understanding it to be the wish of the subscribers that I should indicate 
the nature of the testimonial which I should prefer, I will only say, that 
my earnest desire is that only a smal) portion of the funds that may be con- 
tributed should be expended on any object of a personal character, such, for in- 
stance, as a bust, and that the greater part of the money should be devoted to 
establishing an institution at any place that the committee appointed at the 
meeting may think proper to select, whereby the army, in which my lot in life 
has been cast, may benefit. I must ask you, Sir, and the friends whom you re- 
present, to accept my warmest thanks for the kindly expressions of regret 
contained in the address, and in the accompanying resolutions at the failure 
of health which has compelled me, at this time, when so many deeply in- 
teresting and important questions relating to the future Government of 
India are under consideration, to quit my post, as also for the good wishes 
expressed in the address for Lady Outram, myself, and my family. These 
I beg to assure youl most cordially reciprocate. I now bid to all an affec- 
tionate farewell. At my time of life, and in the present state of my health, 
I cannot venture to hope that I shall be permitted to return to India. 
But, though lcaving the country, in all probability for ever, I must con- 
tinue to take the deepest interest in India and in all that concerns the coun- 
try and its inhabitants, and I am sure I need not say if, at any time, my 
services are rcquired here or elsewhere by our gracious Sovereign, and my 
health admit of my again undertaking active employment, I shall gladly and 
heartily obey any call that may be made upon me.” 





Pliscellaucons. 


The following distressing account of the sanitary condition of the 
Garibaldian volunteers in Sicily has just been received by one of the 
honorary secretaries of the Ladies’ Garibaldi Benevolent Association. It 
is from the pen of the same medical man who has repaired to Southern 
Italy for the purpose of aiding, by his professional skill and talent, the 


Italian cause. 
** Palazzoreale, Messina, August 17, 1860. 





*¢ In the absence of the General, I was asked to visit the hospitals of Me- 
lazzo and Barcellona, with the view of introducing some improvements into 
the administration of the sanitary department. 1 have suggested some im- 
provements there. An extract of my report to the Secretary of War I have 
given in the Lancet ; and I have also implored the editor of that journal to 

lead the cause of the poor wounded patriots. After my return from Me- 
0, I find a very melancholy state of the o— ; 12,000 stationed at Faro 
are worn out with fatigue and hunger, and debilitated with fever; the hos- 
itals are crowded ; there are 500 men in the hospitals here without a pil- 
ow or sheet—without a shirt—without everything. Ask your Ladies’ Com- 
mittee to collect shirts, towels, sheets, surgical instruments, quinine, cin- 
chona powder, and pillows, or these poor fellows will be decimated. Send 
them direct to Messina, to the care of the English Consul. I wish very 
much to join Garibaldi as soon as possible, but I shall not leave this until i 
have organized an ambulance to cope with the emergencies of the campaign. 
At least 1 shall endeavour to do so. Iam glad to hear that you have sent 
some money to Madame Mario, and also some boxes, which we expect with 
impatience. That lady’s efforts on behalf of these poor brave fellows I 
think beyond praise. She is very energetic, runs from Barcellona to Faro 
like lightning, and works very hard. I am sure that everything that is 
must come from England. Providence has placed that island as a 
ight in the midst of the darkness of Europe. All the light and truth must 
proceed from thence—all the efforts for the regeneration of our race must 
commence with Great Britain.” 

The following letter from Gencral Garibaldi has been received by the 

Countess of Shaftesbury—- 


“Southern Army of Italy, Messina, August 12. 
“* Dear and excellent Lady—Amongst the most fortunate circumstances 
of my life, I number that of having acquired for my country the sympathy 
of the generous ladies of England. 
** Be pleased ‘to interpret my gratitude to those most valued and most 
kind friends to whom Italy owes so much. 
** With the most profound esteem, i remain, Madam, your devoted servant, 
G. GARTBALDI. 
**To Lady Shaftesbury, President of the Ladies’ Garibaldi Benevolent 
Association.” 


The Berwick Commission of Inquiry has ceased to take evidence, and | 
has adjourned. At the meeting of the Commissioners on Saturday Mr. 
M‘Gall appeared. He declined to be sworn, alleging that if he were, | 
sworn he must be protected; that he had been tried, and that if he en- | 
tered on the evidence he gave before the Select Committee he might be | 
subject to be tried again. The Commissioners said they could protect 
him if he made a true discovery, but could not protect him at all from 
the consequences of evidence he had given elsewhere. He refused to 
be sworn, and was committed to prison. 

During the week, a change has taken place in the weather, not only 
in Great Britain and Ireland but on the Continent. The rain has ceased 
to pour down its devastating showers. The sun shines again at inter- 
vals, sometimes for hours, and the moon has made the nights pleasant 
and refreshing. Farmers are in better spirits, and in France they have 
suddenly grown sanguine enough to expect a good harvest. 

The Prince and Princess Frederick William have accepted the invitation 
sent by the town of Stettin, and will be present at the entertainment to be 
offered to them on the 18th of September, on the return of their royal high- 
nesses from the sea-baths of Putbus. 

The Princess Frederick William was ‘‘ churched”’ on Sunday last. 

The Count de Paris and the Duke de Chartres returned at the close of the 
past week from a continental tour, and have joined the Countess de Neuilly 
and the Duke de Nemours and family at Tunbridge Wells. 

Prince Adalbert of Prussia arrived in Vienna on the 26th. 


In the course 


of the day the Emperor visited him, The Prince was te remain in Vtenna 
for a few days. 

Prince Ernest of Wurtemberg has just been married to a celebrated Ger- 
man singer named Natalie Frassini, the daughter of the director of the 
music at the Cassel Theatre. 








| any corps whatever. 


The Count of Aquila seemed determined only to fulfil his Mission 
cally. He arrived in England on the 24th, and returned to Paris on 
25th of August. Quick work! the 

Colonel Burnaby, of the Grenadier Guards, embarked on Sunday at Mar. 
seilles, on board the Clyde, for Beyrout. This officer, who is charged Vith 
a military mission, is going to join Lord Dufferin in Syria. 

The Sultan has sent the Grand Cross of Medjidié to Abd-el-Kader, 


The Revererd George Martin, Chancellor of the Diocese of Exeter 4 con. 
spicuous Member of the Lower House of Convocation, and forty years 
tor of Totness, died on Monday by his own hand. ‘his fatal ending of 
respectable and useful life is said to have been brought about by domerti, 
affliction. 

The Moniteurx announces the death of M. Lecouturier, who for 
years past had regularly contributed to that journal a very clear andi, 
teresting description of the chief astronomical phenomena of the month, 

M. Alexander Decamps, a famous French painter, went hunting at Fon. 
tainebleau’ last week. His horse threw him; he fell against a wal]- his 
skull was fractured, and he died. : 

M. Simon, of Breslau, one of the leading men in the revolutionary moy, 
ments of 1848, and who took refuge in Switzerland after the disschiee a 
the Frankfort Parliament, was drowned last week while bathing in ty 
Lake of Wallenstadt. 

A letter from St. Petersburg to the Wilitary Gazette of Austria styie 
that the Emperor of Russia has decreed the eternal junction of two reg} 
ments—the King of Prussia’s own and the Emperor of Austria’s own—jyy 
one brigade, to commemorate in perpetuity the holy alliance existing } 
tween the three countries during the reign of his august uncle and “fathe 
Alexander and Nicholas. ' 

The Czas of Cracow has just received a warning for having “‘ for some time 
past represented the political situation of Italy in a light favourable to th 
revolt against the legal government, having besides obstinately persistedy 
defending tendencies incompatible with the interest of the state,” &c, 

At Milan, the adventures of Garibaldi are made the subject of a mili 
ballet, in which the heroic leader dances and wields his sabre amid the 
most frantic plaudits of the public! 

A number of Irish, half-starved and in a most filthy and ragged cond. 
tion, arrived in Paris on Saturday and Sunday under the conduct of a Jeguit, 
being sent home from the Roman States, after the Pope’s military autho. 
ties had declared it prudent and necessary to do so. These wretched mengin 
a sad account of the treatment they received, and have no desire to becom 
crusaders for Pio Nono at any price. Complaints of a similar kind com 
from all sides, 





The authorities of the Horse Guards are said to have decided on discon 
tinuing the ugly and cumbersome shako now worn in the Army, and substi- 
tuting in place of it a head-dress of a much lighter and somewhat more om 
mental character, not unlike the large-peaked forage caps worn by sevenl 
of the Volunteer Rifle Corps, though the crowd will be somewhat “a 
The materials will be felt and leather, but the weight of this cap willk 
much less than that of the present unweildy shako, 

Letters from Algiers state that 50,000 Arab horsemen from all the tribes 
of Algeria, and even from Tunis, are making preparations to be presentat 
the féte to be given in honour of the Emperor, on which occasion they wil 
execute manauvres on a grand scale. 

The féte of the Tipperary Militia at the Crystal Palace passed off with 
great success on Monday. The festivity was organized by the officers aga 
reward to the men for continued good conduct. Irish newspapers have com 

ared the men of this regiment, in stature and appearance, to the Lif 
juards. It may as well be said that this is a very great exaggeration. Th 
men in stature, or even in good looks, can bear no comparison with thosed 
the household cavalry. Probably in stature they do not much, if at all, 
ceed the average of the Foot Guards, but there is a freshness of looks 
breadth of shoulder, and a roundness of limb about those ‘Tipperary mm 
seldom seen in other bodies of equal numbers. In cleanliness of dressand 
appointments, too, and upright martial carriage, they are not exceeded ly 
At the departure of the Tipperary Artillery, numb 
ing over 700 men, not a man was absent, and not a man was under thei 
fluence of liquor. 

The school of art, science, and literature, established in March last at the 
Crystal Palace, has been extended, and the manner in which all the | 
families in the rapidly-increasing neighbourhood of the Palace, and eve 
from a considerable distance, as well as from London, have taken advantage 
of these classes, promises to give this movement the full success it d 
serves. 

We have been requested to state that the Znglishwoman’s Journal, fit 
the month of September, is, for the first time, printed by female compositems, 


at the Victoria Press, 


The season of the Royal Academy, recently closed, has been the most sit 
cessful on record, the receipts at the door having reached the large sum 
11,600/. Thisis a considerable excess over the famous *‘ Derby Day” yeah 


The deaths in London, which were 1029 in the previous week, fell to 937 
in the week that ended last Saturday. If the deaths from epidemic choh 
in the thirty-fourth week of 1854 are excluded from the returns of previow 
years, it will be found that the average number of deaths in the same 
during the last ten years was 1068, which, wit! a correction for increas 


| population, becomes 1175. It may be stated that the mortality of London 


is in the present season so far reduced that the deaths of last week were 
by about 200 than they would have been if the average rate for the latte 
part of August had prevailed. d 

This result is due chiefly to a great decrease in the mortality from dist 
hea as compared with that of previous summers, the complaint pro 
having been restrained by the coldness of the season, and the unusual qual 
tity of rain. The deaths from diarrhea last week exhibit a decrease om 
weekly deaths, which were not numerous, of the earlier part of the pres 
month ; they were only 69, while in the corresponding weeks of ten previous 
years the average number (corrected for population) was 180. In the sam 
week of last year, the number was 215.—Registrar-General’s Return. 

The Emerald, 51 guns, one of the finest frigates in the Navy, took two 
batteries of artillery to Alderney last Monday. She was moored vie 
breakwater ; safely as all supposed. But the next morning when 
shipped the relief, she could not be moved. She was aground. It appeart 
that she had struck upon an undetected sunken rock. Every effort 
made to get her off, but she lay hard and fast until floated off by the tide. 

Some thieves have broken into Notre Dame, and have carried off a 
treasure. Many sacred vessels, ornamented with jewels, have been 
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Yur ; ‘7 ps Cl * 
The burglars were alarmed, it would appear, by the accidental 
oo of 2 pt They fled, leaving much plunder on the ground, and 
ar Pals in the Seine. A part has been recovered. Among the missing 
prem js a cross in diamonds given by the Emperor when his son was bap- 


ffers no particular local intelligence. Prince Poniatowski is bust- 
erary cireles, with a view to the getting up of a Club des 
the locality being already secured in Rue de Grammont. 
uch chance of permanence in any gathering of this 
character, a8 the Dramatic Authors’ Society are perpetually squab- 
bling among themselves, aud Frenchmen are not famous for mutual 
forbearance, 80 a3 to render the litterati here clubbable. The Jockey 
Club flourishes from the fact of diversity in its elements, the Cercle des 
Chemins de Fer from common interests, the Cercle Agricole from sub- 
stantial materials, and the Chess Club from a community of mania; the 
Cercle Imperial is dynastic, and the old Grammont Club legitimist, while 
the Cercle des Deux Mondes is a sort of ¥ Travellers, always refreshed by 
comin : gues’s and infusion of n »velty. Such are the leading societies of a 
social kind here.—Globe Correspondent. 


~ POSTSCRIPT. 
SaTturDAY Mornine, 


The upshot of the long deliberations of the Austrian Ministers respect- 

ing the proposed introduction of constitutional government into the em- 
ire have, it is said, taken the following shape. The report comes from 
Fienna, and is dated yesterday— 

“Jt is asserted that the Ministers have agreed to propose the following 
resolution for adoption by his Majesty, namely— 

“That at the opening of the first full sitting of the Reichsrath the Pre- 
sident, Archduke Renicr, should read to the Assembly an autograph letter 
of the Emperor. In this letter, after having stated the sincerity of his in- 
tentions to give satisfaction to the legitimate wishes of the people, the Em- 

ror should promise to take into serious consideration the views expressed 
in the two reports of the Committee of twenty-one. But, while awaiting a 
means to reconcile the opposite tendencies of the majority and minority of 
that Committee, the Emperor, in order not to adjourn the political regene- 
ration of the empire, considers that in his sovereign capacity he should grant 
the statutes of the provincial dicts, and fix beforehand their precise privi- 

thus assuring and guaranteeing the autonomy of each province. 

“ Also that the promulgation of these statutes should not in any way 

judice the right of the dicts to cluim changes and modifications of proved 
neoessity and utility. 

“ The autograph letter should likewise announce the immediate promul- 

ion of the Electoral Law, both as regards the formation of the provincial 

iets and the definitive constitution of the enlarged Council of the Empire. 

“The Ministers hope that such an autograph letter would prevent 

itical debates in the Reichsrath, and allow the Government to tranquilly 
close the session with the increased confidence of the country.” 

This statement is in accordance with an earlier report to the effect 
thatthe Emperor would anticipate the Reichsrath and himself promul- 

te aconstitution. ‘The thing has often been done before by Austrian 

: ; but woe unto this Emperor if he do not faithfully abide by 
his promises and fulfil all his obligations. The first is to become a legal 
King of Hungary. 

Apprehensive of an attackon Venetia, Austria is most actively carryingon 
the works for the completion of a branch line to connect the Venetian rail- 
ways with those of Germany. On the 5th of September the line from 
Nabresina to Udine will be inaugurated. This railway will enable 
Austria to transport a considerable force to Venetia in a few days. 
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A wonderful report comes from Madrid, August 30. It is that “ th 
Emperor of the French, on his return journey from Algeria, will stop at 
Barcelona, where he wishes to have an interview with Queen Isabella the 


Second.” 


Advices from the Cape of Good Hope to the 2Isf of July arrived 
yesterday. They have been telegraphed from Plymouth. 

“Her Majesty’s ship Forte, Admiral Keppel, with Sir George Grey, had 
atrived out at the Cape on the 4th of July. Lady George Grey went 
no further than Rio Janeiro, but returned to England in the Boscawen. 

“Prince Alfred had not arrived. It was supposed that the Euryalus had 
broken down. The preparations for his reception had been completed, but 
it was feared that if he arrived so late he would not be able to go through 
the colonial-visiting programme, the stay of the Prince being limited to 
October 23. The Forte experienced heavy gales off the Cape. 

_* Parliament was prorogued;on the 17th. 
eighty days, thirty-one bills had been paesed, and nearly a million sterling 
voted. 

“* The excavations for a breakwater in Table Bay had been commenced. 
A telegraph line from Cape Town to the frontier would be laid down next 
year, The Natal Railway had been opened. 

“The Free State and Transvaal were tranquil and prosperous. One 
hundred Mapal Kaffic hunters had been massacred in Zululand. The fron- 
tier Kaffirs were unsettled, and horse stealing had increased to an alarming 
extent. 

‘* No news of Dr, Livingstone’s expedition. The missionaries in Mosili- 
katses had been badly treated. Mr. Moffatt was daily expected from that 
country. Admiral Keppel had gone on a cruise in the Brisk above the East 
ecast, taking Nejanza and the sources of the Nile expedition, which arrived 
in the Forte, and a party from the Cape which had volunteered to assist. 
The expedition would land at Zanzibar.” 

News from Honduras says, General Walker is said to have gone to 
Sivan Island. His men appear to be arriving at Ruatan in vessels en- 
Baged in the fruit trade. ‘The schooner Clifton, supposed to be connected 
with the expedition, had been seized by the British authorities at Belize, 
to whom the vessel was afterwards surrendered. Walker was reported 
aoe Preparing for a descent on Costa Rica, or Nicaragua. The yellow 
8g was fatally prevalent at Belize, and decimating the whole popula- 
. Great excitement caused by suspicion of abolition conspiracies prevails 
in Texas. One man has been hung for giving strychnine to the slaves to 
poison the wells ; three others accused of abolitionism and exciting ne- 
Sr0es to insurrection have met the same fate. 
= destructive fire broke out at the Thames Iron Works, Biackwall, yester- 

“y morning. It could not be confined to the engine-house where it ori- 
inated, but made fearful progress, and very speedily extended to the steam 





In the session, which lasted | 
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ing-mills, work-shops, engine-rooms, and stock in the open 
yard. The fire lighted up Greenwich College, the Observatory, Morden 
College, und other buildings on the opposite side of the river Thames. A 
large number of engines, including the floating steam fire-engine, were soon 
the spot, and finally mastered the dames, 






MONEY MARKET. 
Stock Excuanor, Faipay Arrernoon, 

he Market for English Securities opened firmer on Monday, and closes 
is afternoon at an advance ef } per cent upon the latest quotations of last 
week ; at first the unfavourable state of the weather had a depressing in- 
fluence, but this was counteracted by several causes, namely, the Speech 
of her Majesty at the close of the Session, and the peaceful character of the 
speech of the Emperor of the French at-Lyons, and that of Count Persigny. 
Consols were first quoted 92} 92] for September, advanced to 92] 93, and 
continued firm at those figures until today, when an advance to 93 934 has 
taken place, attributable to the improved appearance of the weather, and 
the absence of any fresh political news from the Continent. There have 
been large and daily arrivals of specie during the week, materially adding to 
the existing firmness. Reduced closes, 93} 93} ; and New Three per Cents, 
934 933; Bank Stock, 229 231; Exchequer Bills, 1 4 prem.; Consols for 
Money, 93 933; and for October 934 93}. 

The demand for money in the Discount Market has greatly decreased, and 
loans have been casily obtainable in the Stock Exchange at 2 per cent. 
With the exception of one or two large sales in Consols, business upon the 
whole has been dull. 

Foreign Securities have been actively dealt in this week, and a very 
general rise in prices has been established. Buenos Ayres Stock has been 
especially in demand; the closing figures today being 90 92 ; a few weeks 
ago the price was only 82. An improvement has likewise taken place in the 
Deferred bonds of 3 per cent; the quotation is 2829. Peruvian Stocks are 
1} per eent higher, doubtless chiefly occasioned by the near approach of the 
lurge purchases for the sinking fund; the Four-and-a-half per Cents are 
96} 97, and the Three per Cents 73 74; Mexican leaves off } per cent 
better, 21} 22. Grenada Active, 15 16, shows a rise of 1 per cent; the 
Deferred, 65}. Spanish Certificates remain the same ; the Three per Cents, 
4848}; and the Deferred, 4040}. Russian Five per Cents, 107 108; Sar- 
dinian, 82 83; Victor Emmanuel, 94 95; Brazil, 87 88; Portuguese, 43} 44. 
Turkish Stocks are better, 73 74 for the Old Six per Cents, and 60 61 for the 
New ; Chilian Four-and-a-half per Cents, 8283; Ditto Three per Cents, 
7274. The account has passed over satisfactorily. Money in this Market 
has been rather in demand, at about 4 per cent. 

A comparatively large amount of business has been transacted in Railway 
Shares this week, and quotations, though dull at the beginning of the week, 
are now firm at a decided advance. Midland closes 123} 124) ; Great West- 
70} ex. div.; London and South Western, 91} 92; Great Northern, 
114} 115}. A new company, called the Great Northern and Midland Coal 
Company, has just been introduced, to continue the coal trade hitherto 
carried on by the Great Northern Railway Company, who are stopped by an 
injunction in chancery. Prospectuses were issued today and the nominal 
quotation in the market is } $ prem. Manchester, Sheflield, and Lincoln 
Shares are 43 43); Caledonian, 93} 94}; London and Brighton, 109 110; 

7 and Eastern Counties, 534 54 ex 


South-Eastern and Dover, 86} 87 ex div., 
div. last day of settling. Contangos and rates for con- 





















This has been the la Gay 
tinuation have been exceedingly heavy ; Midland 3; Leeds, North-Western, 
and Berwick, §; Great Western, 4; and Dover, § per cent. The markets are 
all very firm this afternoon. French shares are steady and prices good, the 
abundance of money checking any downward tendency. T aris and Lyons, 
343 35}; Northern of France, 37} 38; Paris and Strasbourg, 25}. 26}; 
Lombardo-Venetian, 1} } dis. American undertakings have been in demand 















all the week. Indians dull. 
BIKTHS, 

On the 23d « e, at " rabad, the Wife of Sir William Gordon, Bart. 
of ¢ s n 1 Lancers, of a daughter, who survivéd her birth only a short 
time 

On the 4th of July, at Lahore, in Northern India, the Wife of Captain A, R, 
Fuller, HW. M.’s Bengal Artillery, and Director of Public Instruction for the Pune 
jaub, of ason. 

On the 22d of August, at West Court, Berkshire, Lady Perry, of a daughter, 

On the 23d, Heath Lodge, the Wile of Colonel Poulett Somerset, M.P., of a 
son. 

Oa the 25th, at 4, Wellington P Oxford, the Wife of the Reverend 
Jam E. Thorold KR s, M.A., Tooke Professor of Economic Science and Sta- 
tistics, o son 

t 16, Gunter’s Grove, Fulham Road, the Wife of Captain W. King 
M.S, Roy Advlaide, of a daughter. 
t Titness Park, Sunning Hill, Berkshire, Lady Margaret Charteris, 























On the 28th, at § rleyton Hall, Suffolk, Lady Peto, of a daughter. 
On the 28th, i, ( n Street, Lady Harriet Wentworth, of a daughter, 
MARRIAGES, 

On the 2d of August, | Excellency the Moulvee Museeh Oodden, K.B., the exe 
Minis f Oude, to C. J. Bilke, the second daughter of the late William Bilke, 

sq., and granddanghter of the late William Bilke, Esq., of Martinstown, at the 

idence, Oxford Terrace. 

On the 22d, at New Park Street Chapel, by the Res. C. 1, the Rev. 
James Archer Spurgeon, Minister of Portland Ch .-@ Emily 
Georgiana, young mghter of General Sir John F. Burgoy 

On the 25th, at St. Peter’s Church, Pimlico, Lieutenant-Col srles Baring, 

» Helen, y t daughter of t Right Hon, Sir James Grae 

t Pitlochrie, N.B., William Francis Kempe, M.A., of the Inner 
Temple, Barrister-at-law, to Julia Lane Grace Sandford, daugiter of the late Sir 
Daniel Keyte Sandford, D.C.L., Oxen, 

On the 25th, at I ty Church, Marylebone, Herbert, younger son of the late 
Lord J Stuart, to Fanny Adelaide, third daughter of Jolin Labouchere, Esq., of 
Brow Hail, 5 y. : 

On th »at A lve, Lieutenant-Colonel the Hon. Peregrine Cust, uncle of 
he Earl Brownlow, to Frances, widow of Augustus Frederick, late Earl of Albe- 

DEATHS. 
On 9th of J } ly drowned from the Candia, in t Red Sea, Com- 
md W K.N., son of the late Keverend Simon Webber, rector of 
,» Wilts. 

4 ist, while crossing the Col de Géant, Switzerland, Mr. Ben- 
jamin Fuller, of St. Martin’s Court, Leicester Square, and Raymond's B ildings, 
Gray’s Inn, | . rty-three, third son of Joseph Fuller, Esq., Goldwell 
Huse, near Newbury, who with two friends and one of their guides all killed 

é — 
by falling down a pre in descending t mountain, 

“On the 1th, b fall down a precipice on the Col da Géant, I rederick Vavase 
seur, Esq., of Cardiff, aged twenty-six, youngest son of the late James Vavasseur, 

iia , Surr 

lifton Te Margate, Sophy, aged nineteen, daughter of 





race, 
ul Mrs. James Oliphant, of Wimbledon, 
eighty-fourth year of her age, 
+r, of Strichen, and mother of the 





Lieutenant- 
On the 27th, at Beaufort Castle, in th 
Fraser, of Strichen, relict of Captain Fras 
Honourable Lord Lovat. 
On the 28th, at Roselle, Tunbridge Wells, Frances Margaretta, relict of the late 
q., Kemp Town, Brighton, and sister of the late Sir 
#f Somerford Park, Cheshire. 


Mrs. 
Right 





Thomas Read Ke of 


Charles Shakerley, B urt., 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


COUNT PERSIGNY’S SPEECH AT ST. ETIENNE, 

“ PeKEANT quiante nos!” The Count de Persigny has snatched 
a topic which we had destined for our columns this week ; but we 
‘will repay the injury magnanimously, by confessing that the work is 
‘better done for having been executed in the chairmanship of the 
Council-General of the Loire. We do not allude to the comprehen- 
sive vindication that the Count has made of the Emperor Napoleon’s 
course; we do not allude to his argument, that that course has 
been a legitimate sequel to the Bordeaux programme—“ L’Em- 
pire, c’est la paix.” In this respect, De Persigny has not antici- 

ated us; for our own history of Napeoleon’s proceedings—which 

fngland shared in Turkey and declined to share in Italy—has 
shown that the wars which he undertook were made in the en- 
forcement of public law. In Turkey he thwarted the dictation of 
a single Power, and established the concurrent jurisdiction of the 
European Governments. In Italy, he assisted the Italians in their 
appeal to arms against the lawless encroachment of Austria, com- 
-pelled that Power to retire within her own boundaries, and within 
the limits of public law; and then he made peace, It is also true 
that the impulse which is given to the development of French 
industry and eommerce constitutes a pledge of peace by placing 
France in such a position that war would be a loss of material 
wealth to the whole nation. It is true, therefore, that whatever 
the Emperor Napoleon may think respecting the militant func- 
tions of France, he has entered into a career which binds him to 
the maintenance of peace, All this we have explained to our 
readers ; but before we dismiss it, let us present this portion of the 
subject in a larger aspect, with a more searching insight into its 
bearing upon the international relations of Europe. 

It may be said that, although the labours of Cobden and Michel 
Chevalier, under the Governments of Napoleon and Victoria, are 
at present conducing to the development of commerce in France, 
ont are thus enlarging the reciprocal pledges of peace, still the 
course of events in Italy, in the East, and in Germany, is such as 
to threaten the very peace which we so much desire. Thus it may 
be observed, that while economical statesmen are creating oppor- 
tunies of industrial progress for France and England, other states- 
men are coquettin with risks that may break in upon our peace- 
ful projects and p Bets the whole Continent into war. There is 
some truth in this view, but not the whole. There is no peaceful 
enterprise in which we may engage that has not its risks. If we 
undertake the business of a merchant or a manufacturer, we do 
so under the risks of foreign invasion, domestic disturbance, and 
fire. The most that we can do is to make arrangements for pro- 
viding to meet the risks, either by precautions to check the work- 
ing of the anticipated evil, or by endurance against the conse- 

uences. It is quite true that an obsolete and stupid statesman- 
ship may bring about conspiracies for impracticable objects, and 
may seduce some of the Governments in Europe to venture their 
all in the attempt to restore arbitrary an —_ rule. 
But if any of our readers will take the map of Europe and ex- 
amine it, he will find that for the most part those risks concern 
countries in which the commerce is as yet very imperfectly deve- 
loped ; while the sympathy which unites us to countries struggling 
for their freedom extends pretty generally, with one important 
exception, over countries whose commerce is in a course of rapid 
development. The most important exception, curiously enough, 
is presented by that country which is at present trimming, not more 
in its political policy than in its commercial policy —Germany. 
The most advanced views, the most practical endeavours for the 
development of commerce are making in Western Europe; in 
Italy, we possess allies even in the populations of the countries 
that are opposed to us. Now, the bearing of this distribution is 
very important with reference to the prospects of war. The coun- 
tries which are allied, which can by their sheer choice and will 
keep open the communication with each other, are those in which 
our commercial relations are the most important, especially with 
reference to immediate negotiations. The example of that open 





trade is most likely to be followed by other countries to the North + 


which have comparatively little interest in the conflicts of the East 
and South. Hence, the present juncture represents precisely the 
converse of the situation which is generally indicated in history by 
the Berlin and Milan decrees. The Western alliance is the key for 
keeping open the most important and the most promising com- 
merce of Europe, even should lunatic Sovereigns stake their all 
in a fresh disturbance of the public peace. The bearing which 
the Count de Persigny’s address has upon this part of the subject, 
lies in its showing that the Western Powers have a common de- 
sire for peace, and that whatever doubts may visit the minds of 
half-sighted statesmen on either side of the Channel, England and 
France are really at one in the policy which they are actually 
pursuing and in the material interests which constitute the gage 
of that policy. ; 

It is less, however, in the argument of the French Ambassador 
that we see the importance of his address, than in the fact that he 
makes an appeal from secret diplomacy to public opinion. He 
does not indeed, join with those who have insisted that between 
the diplomatic agents of different Governments there never should 
be any confidential communications: pretensions of that kind 
are not only against experience, but against the common sense and 
manifest rationale of all negotiations whatever. The degree to 
which communications remain secret or are forced open, rests 
upon the power which the principals in the case have. If in any 
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department of the public service the power of the Crown exceeds 
that of the Commonwealth, diplomatists will be secret, and te. 
sponsible Ministers will not know. If class influences : 
responsible Ministers may, under a general accountability, tell the 
representative body, but will be able to keep special secrets whey 
they please. If the final power of the representative body be 
clearly recognized by the community at large, then the account. 
ability will be enforced on all great occasions and the secresy of 
diplomacy will pass, Even then, however, the agents them. 
selves, on delicate and important occasions, would necessarj) 
exercise a certain degree of reserve, with a reciprocal trust jy 
each other; a “contidence ” which never can, and never ought tp 
be abolished by an arbitrary law. But this reservation is entire} 
distinct from any attempt to conceal the real position of one Govern. 
ment towards another ; and, in the present state of European know. 
ledge, there is no reason why the old theory which made dj 
macy a high art of concealment, circumvention, and chi 
should not be overruled by a more honest, a more practical, and g 
wiser law. 

As we at present construe the actions of the Emperor Napol 
he is subserving at once the freedom of the Italians, the inde. 
pendence of nations generally, the peace of Europe, and the public 
law of the civilized world. The explanations which have beep 
given on the most doubtful points have, as the Count de Persj 
says, cleared up the actions of his master, and reconciled thog 
actions to the public opinion even of the most constitutional ang 
critical of countries. With regard to our own Government, either 
it is acting in accordance with the public opinion of England, o 
it is not doing so; aud if it is thoroughly national, if its actions 
are precisely such as would command English sympathy and Eng. 
lish approval, there is no reason why we should. not know e 
what it is doing in Italy, Turkey, Austria, or Germany. § 
the Government of the Bugeter Napoleon adopt this startling in. 
novation, and lay the statement of its motives, objects, and actions 
before the world, a Government like that of England would lp 
unable to resist the example. But should the Western Power 
adopt that Transatlantic method of conducting international r- 
lations, whether at war or peace, Europe at large would find the 
example irresistible. It is a principle which would, for the first 
time in the history of the world, constitute Governments the 
genuine partners of their peoples—a partnership which the West- 
ern Powers already profess, each within its own boundaries, and 
which the other great nations of Europe are already demanding 
from their own Governments. 





THE SESSION OF 1860. 

TvuEspAy closed a Session of seven months’ duration. Looking 
back through the long vista from September to January, one might 
expect to see ample traces of legislative skill and legislative indw- 
try. The harvest reaped should bear some proportion to the 
mise of the spring. Bat farmers and the legislators neve at 
alike doomed to disappointment ; ten months of cold and rain have 
spoiled the crops of the former, and seven months of talk hare 
frustrated the designs of the latter. 

Few sessions have opened with more splendid promise than the 
session of 1860. Irrespectively of minor measures and the ordi- 
nary business of the year, Ministers were committed to legislation 
on four great departments of government. They had negotiated 
a com; ehensive Commercial Treaty with France for the first time 
since the days of Pitt; and had to obtain for it the sanction of 
Parliament. They had devised a scheme to Amend the Represen- 
tation of the People in fulfilment of an old pledge. They were 
under a bond to the nation to provide instant means for its 
adequate defence by sea and land; and they were ee 
called upon to reorganize the Indian Army. They promi 
to embrace in one gigantic statute the law affecting bank- 
rupts and insolvent debtors, and to further other desirable 
reforms in the law, including the consolidation of the statutes at 
large. Their Reform Bill, it was anticipated would, after eavil- 
ling debates, pass in both Houses, Nobody doubted the success of 
Sir Richard Bethell’s exertions to amend and consolidate the Bank- 
ruptey law. The temper of the country made it easy for Minis- 
ters to command any sums required to pay the premium of in- 
surance for the safety of the State. The moment it became knowl 
that a Commercial Treaty had been negotiated that treaty became 
popular, The Government had put forward a programme which 
received the instant sanction of an overwhelming public opinion. 
Seven months have passed, and how great the change ! Publi¢ 
enthusiasm has become cold acquiescence, and like the farmers 
wheat, at the end of what by courtesy is called summer, 30 at the 
end of the session, one-half the promised Parliamentary harvest 
had rotted before it could ripen. 

Practically Ministers have only executed two parts of their ex 
tensive design. ‘They have substantially given effect to the provi- 
sions of the Commercial Treaty ; they os adopted plans devi 
by experienced men to augment the defences of the nation ; a 
they have vastly improved the criminal code for the Navy. They 
have also obtained the sanction of Parliament to the abolition of 8 
local European army in India, a stride on the road which leads 
to the loss of that Empire. But here the achievements of the 
Government end, The Reform Bill, found unsatisfactory by 
parties, was literally talked out of a House in which there were 
none bold enough to head a formal opposition. The tactics of de- 
lay which proved fatal to Lord John Russell’s Bill, involved the 
abandonment of Sir Richard Bethell’s huge measure, and of | 
carefully prepared Consolidation Bills. Except those spring!§ 
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treaty, and its complement the budget, no bills stood 
= — of antag unless they were thrust into the House by 

ing necessity. 
“Tt vay be said, and it has been said, that the Government un- 
dertook too much. But the extent of their programme does not 
explain the failure. The true explanation is that the talkers have 
had it more their own way than is good for the character of Par- 
liament or the welfare of the country. Ministers were strong 
enough to escape defeat in the division lobby, but they were not 
strong enough to control the speech-makers, and actually power- 
Jess against the Conservative weapon of obstructive procrasti- 
mathe position of parties has not materially changed. In spite of 
the boasted ‘‘ Conservative reaction,” Lord Palmerston has re- 
tained the confidence of the country. By his prudence, gaiety, 
and good temper he has found favour with the House of Com- 
mons—as “proud of him” now as it was in the later days of 
Peel. Mr. Bisraeli has maintained his ag but, if a review 
of the prominent facts of his leadership has increased the conti- 
dence assumed to be felt in him by his party, then that party 
must be unable to appreciate the qualities which characterize a 
truly able leader, r. Disraeli’s functions have almost been 
limited to the forcing of his party upon mistimed divisions, and 
to that masterly inactivity which so often is a cloak for 
the absence of an object and the inability to perceive the 
just and politic course that should be followed with a firm but 
tread. ‘The Conservatives can make no more fatal mistake 
than to suppose that, because they so materially helped to defeat 
the Reform Bill by delay, they are therefore floating back to 
power on the tide of a Tory reaction. A wise leader would have 
striven hard for a judicious settlement of a difficult question in a 
of calm, and would not have postponed that question for 
settlement during some turbulent ebullition of the passions of the 
people, A severe winter will seriously test the merits of a policy 
which has deliberately delayed alike the reform of Parliament 
and the reform of the law. 

In contrast to the foreign policy of Lord Malmesbury, the 
manly and high-principled course pursued by Lord John Kussell 
has won applause from all sides. Without arrogance and with- 
out, bitterness, he has upheld the right, and the country feels at 
ease in the hands of one who neither truckles to absolutism, nor 
adopts a tone of melancholy bounce as a substitute for frank but 

tful antagonism. 

n spite of its shortcomings, the session has not been fruitless ; 
and although much has been left undone, few things have been 
done that ought not to have been done. For the sake of Parlia- 
mentary Government it must be regretted that there has not been 
more work and less talk ; but it is wise to take the evil with the 
good, and at all events to acquiesce in the inevitable. 





SHIPPING RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND 
AMERICA, 

ir is probable that the account given of Mr. W. 8. Lindsay’s mis- 
sion to the United States is liable to correction, and that it may 
be more of a roving commission to confer upon the general topics 
of international relations at sea than specially directed to the par- 
ticular objects stated. In either case, however, we do not expect 
that Mr. Lindsay will gain much by his motion. If it is a roving 
commission, the broad and important subject might perhaps be bet- 
terdisoussed by other persons than by Mr. Lindsay, We are well 
aware of that gentleman’s energy, and of the interest which he 
has in the commercial marine of both countries; but he has not 
yet attained to the position of Mr. Cobden; and if the subject is 
to be really treated by the two Governments, it is evident that 

missioners of a more responsible character could easily be ap- 
pointed on both sides. We could almost hazard the naming of 
such a joint commission. Hence, we fully expect to hear that 
Mr. Lindsay has proceeded very much on his own responsibility, 
though he may possibly have some kind of authority from our 
Government supporting his voyage of inquiry. 
_ On the other hand, if he really has received any authority, or 
if he is going out to obtain the specific objects stated in the re- 
port of a very respectable evening contemporary, the Shipping 
Gazette, we believe he will return only with the salubrious bene- 
fits of the voyage for his pains. It is said that the objects of his 
mission are ‘‘ to place before the American Cabinet fom the Senate 
the views of her Majesty's Government with reference to the 
existing navigation laws of the States, and its effect upon mari- 
time commerce, and to enter upon negotiations for the opening of 
the American coasting trade to British shipping, for arriving at a 








| source in the event of war. 


. . . | 
mutual understanding respecting belligerent rights at sea, and for | 


& more satisfactory adjustment of the law of each country in re- 
ference to collisions.” The very terms of this announcement in- 
duce us to question its accuracy. What are “ the views of her Ma- 
jesty’s Government?” We doubt if anybody knows; but cer- 
tainly they could hardly be compressed into instructions to a 
Private gentleman, wholly without official responsibility, in such 
manner that we could have any confidence in their correct trans- 
mission to the American Cabinet. And what is ‘the American 
Cabinet?” It is evident that the writer of the report cannot be 


informed of the precise body to which Mr. Lindsay is to appeal. 
How is an English gentleman, even a Member of Parliament, to 
ay any views before ‘‘ the Senate ” ? 
00se writing in the statement. 

The negotiations are said to be for three objects—the opening 
of the American coasting trade to foreign shipping, an under- 


There is at all events some 


standing of the rights of belligerent shipping at sea, and a more 
satisfactory adjustment of the law of collisions, Upon this last 
point, we have no information which would enable us to under- 
stand precisely what the announcement means; but respecting 
the other two points we do happen to know enough to make it 
tolerably certain that Mr. Lindsay will learn nothing in Wash- 
ington which he could not have learned in London. 

The report supplies us with no statement of the terms which 
are to be offered for the opening of the American coasting trade. 
We will not assert that the concession would never be granted 
by the Repubic; but we do know that the mercantile classes 
in the Union, and the public generally, are not in favour 
of any tampering with the coasting trade of the United 
States. For our own part, we do not hesitate to say that we look 
upon free trade as a benefit which can never be carried to excess, 
We believe that all regulations of trade, save for the prevention 
of disturbances and fraud, are so many abstractions from the 
benefit of mankind at large, and particularly of any community 
in whose protection they are professedly enforced. We believe 
thot this country would be richer, its resources more thoroughly 
developed, its independence proportionately strengthened, if every 
restraint whatever were removed from the adjustment of its com- 
merce, whether afloat or ashore. And we believe the same of the 
United States. But the opinion which we have just expressed 
has never yet been discussed to the bottom ; it is certainly not in 
favour with the American public generally; and the autumn of 
1860 will not see the concession which it is said Mr. Lindsay 
crosses the Atlantic to obtain. 

In the report to which we have referred, we are not supplied 
with any explanation of the mutual understanding which Mr. 
Lindsay is to seek respecting belligerent rights at sea. We must 
remember, however, that our country is under very peculiar obli- 
gations upon that subject. We are not governed exclusively by 
the public law, but about four years ago we agreed to contract our 
own rights and privileges as they had previously existed. Amongst 
the protocols of the Paris Conference it will be found that the 
Plenipotentiaries there assembled, representing the chief Govern- 
ments of Europe, had adopted the four following propositions— 

**], Privatecring is, and remains, abolished. 2. The neutral flag covers 
enemy’s goods, with the exception of contraband of war. 3. Neutral goods, 
with the exception of contraband of war, are not liable to capture under 
enemy's flag. 4, Blockades, in order to be binding, must be effective, that 
is to say, maintained by a force sufficient really to prevent access to the 
coast of the enemy.” 

When it was first announced that these propositions had been 
adopted, we recorded our own reasons for thinking them very 
impolitic, and experience has confirmed those reasons. In the 
first place, we then assented to a contraction of our ‘rights, with- 
out being assured that other states would follow our example; 
and, accordingly, the United States have refused. Now, let us 
suppose a case, in which the United States and France should be 
arrayed against this country. In that event, we should have 
engaged ourselves to observe certain kinds of abstinence towards 
France, which her ally would refuse to reciprocate; and every 
one can imagine how easily the combined Powers might use 
against us arms which we have pledged ourselves to forego. We 
are by no means acting in the dark when we assume that the 
United States would not acquiesce. From the first, we antici- 
pated that the Government of the United States would refuse its 
assent, and, writing early in August, 1856, Mr. Marcy distinctly 
declined to adopt the proposition which had been adopted at the 
Paris Conference. He agreed, indeed, to the three last Prope 
sitions. The fourth amounted to little more than a truism. e 
second and third had been urged two years previously, by the 
President of the United States, and by him submitted to the 
Powers of Europe, including those represented at the late Paris 
Conference. The propositions which he made were these— 

‘1. That free ships make free goods; that is to say, that the effects or 
goods belonging to subjects or citizens of a power or state at war are free 
from capture and confiscation when found on board of neutral vessels, with 
the exception of articles contraband of war. 2. That the property of neu- 
trals on board an enemy’s vessel is not subject to confiscation unless the 
same be contraband of war.” 

The two propositions were not adopted ; but in 1856 the four 
propositions were sent out. In August of that year, we com- 
pressed Mr. Marcy’s reply into a few sentences— 

‘States which possess large navies may easily relinquish the practice of 
privateering, but those which do not intend to maintain large naval forces 
cannot be expected to debar themselves from their natural and —_ re- 
The United States do not maintain a large 
navy; they have a large commerce to protect; and, in the event of war, 
they must enable that commerce to provide the means of its own protec- 
tion. Policy corroborates the dictates of necessity ; large navies, like large 
standing armies, are a temptation to war, a menace to peace. The United 
States discountenance the maintenance of standing forces both by sea and 
land ; but for self-defence, the natural complement of a small army or navy 
is somewhat of the nature of a militia. Nor would a stipulation against 
wivateering be effectual when it came to the tug of war. Sweden and 
Holland, Prussia and the United States, have alone attempted such a 
stipulation ; but it was soon dropped. In fact, when a state is at 
war, no stipulation could restrict it from organizing its own force 


| ashore or afloat, or from determining the constituent character of its 


foree; and the same vessels which we usually call privateers could 
easily be incorporated in a technical mode with the public armed force. 
You defeat your own object of humanizing maritime war, therefore, 
if you bind up with rules that will readily receive the assent of 
civilized states a proposition which cannot be accepted by some and in 
practice could not be guaranteed by any. Such is the gist of Mr. Marcy's 
argument,” , 

If the object were to spare all private property, said Mr. Marcy, 
‘it might be entertained, but with an addition” — . 

‘‘ The President proposes to add to the first proposition in the declaration 
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of the Congress at Paris the fol’ewing words—‘ And that the private pro- 
perty of the subjects or citizens of a belligerent on the high seas shall be 
exempted from seizure by public armed vessels of the other belligerent, ex- 
cept it be contraband.’ Thus amended, the Government of the United States 
will adopt it, together with the other three principles contained in that de- 
elaration.”” 

This qualification was not adopted by _ of the European 
powers ; and we cannot regret that they withheld their accept- 
ance. ‘To exempt the private property of a country afloat, would 
be equivalent to limiting war, whether afloat or ashore, to military 
bodies and military buildings. As we then argued, such a change 
would be not very unlike a restoration of chivalry in its organized 
sense. It would convert the established Armies of every country 
to a military class, authorized to carry on the game of war asa 
monopoly privileged by its own exclusive liabilities. On the 
other hand, exempting the civil classes from all the liabilities of 
war, it would puobahiy in the first instance release those classes 
from their vigilance over the conduct of Governments. If the 
arrangement could be tolerated for a single decade, we might ex- 

t to see war more frequently indulged by Princes, with less in- 
tervention on the part of the community at large. 
the community would eventually have to pay ; and the cost of the 

me would be drawn from the pockets of those who appeared to 
be exempted from the liability. Ultimately, therefore, the civil 
classes would gain nothing by the change; but the nett result 
would be the establishment of a military class, ‘‘ reckless in attack, 





But of course | 
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impotent in self-defence, indifferent if its Government combined | 


with others abroad to act against all classes who opposed bureaux 
or the military administration of any one allied State.” 
dification suggested by the American President, we say, was not 
adopted by any European Government; and we doubt whether 


The mo- | 


| 


the original proposal, modified in any form whatever, would now | 


be met with anything but a direct refusal. 


SIR JAMES OUTRAM. 
Britisu India has lost the services of one of her foremest men— 
James Outram. Ata critical moment, the warrior, statesman, 
and tamer of men is compelled by ill-health to quit the scene of 
his various and noble achievements and return home. 


It is im- | 


ible to conjecture what India will not lose by the retirement | 


of so distinguished, and what is of far greater importance of so 
honest, a man. 


In a fit of poetical enthusiasm Sir Charles Napier toasted James | 


Outram as the Bayard of India. 
ment, it was a just description of the man. 
bestowed knighthood upon any one who possessed the true knightly 
qualities in greater perfection, Some men command our admira- 
tion but do not win our respect or love. Sir James Outram com- 
mands our admiration for his splendid talents, our respect for his 
noble and unstained character, our affection for his gentleness, 
his unselfishness, his magnanimity. 
sheer force of character, he rooted out the barbarous habits of 


It was no exaggerated compli- | 


The Queen never | the 816 enfranchised selectors of Berwick had acted upon certain 
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individual voters for the reception of bribes. The late inquiries 
in the town of Berwick disclose the fact, that candidates for 
election in that borough have not been chosen on ordinary politi- 
eal grounds, but on other grounds. Mr. Ralph Anstruther Earle 
distributed money and held out a hope of barracks, and the 
electors preferred him to a gentleman oe was not so openhanded 
or so promising. Captain Gordon took another course: he built g 
church, and was generally charitable; and although he failed at 
one election, oma subsequent occasion the town appreciated him 
better. Its decision was, that Gordon should represent Berwick - 
and there really does appear to be precisely that relation between, 
Gordon and Berwick which makes him a very fair representatiye 
man of the place. [t was a mariage de convenance between people 
without romantic notions, who looked upon a settlement em hile 
political as the great object of such alliances, and who duly at. 
tained their object. We might suppose, therefore, that Captain 
Gordon and Mr, Earle, a gentleman of similar conduct, actually re. 
present Berwick better than any man of more pecuniary punctilio, 
The argument for disfranchisement, or for the p inishment of 
individual voters, we believe, would run somewhat in this 
fashion. Franchise is conferred upon a particular class of the 
country, because it is considered to represent the remainder of the 
country, or at all events the superior qualities and intelligence of 
the country. The franchise conferred upon the voter, therefore, 
is a privilege accompanied by an obligation ; and it is the duty of 
the voter to select as the representative of the country the person 
who would beits best representative. If we state the case wro 
we should be glad to be corrected. According to this aspect of 
the question, the voter is a public officer who holds his office, not 
by special appointment, but by the foree of a general law. It 
is his duty to be se/ector for the remainder of the community ; and 
if he does not select according to his judgment he is a defaulterin 
his duty. Now the moral responsibility ot the voter should be pre- 
cisely in proportion to the powers which he possesses for the 
execution of his duty. But the judgment of any individual voter 
in Berwick is liable to be neutralized by the judgment of 813 
other voters; so that in point of fact each selecting oflicer in the 
town of Berwick only exercises the 814th part of a selecting 
power, sustaining, therefore, just the 814th part of a responsi- 
bility. To-whom is his responstbility ? Theoretically it is due te 
the remainder of the 3200 men who are unenfranchised in 
Berwick, for whom he holds the ‘trust ;”’ but how is the appeal 
to be made towards those trustors ? How do we know that, even if 





grounds, they may not represent the entire body of the Berwick 
people? And if so, how have these public oilicers, appointed 


| by the last Parliamentary Franchise Act, ‘ violated their trust?” 


In his earlier career, by | 


whole tribes of savages, venturing among them at the peril of | 


his life, and winning their confidence by trusting them, and 
showing that he came to bless and not to injure them. The daring 
which led him among the Bheels, carried him also alone and in 


disguise on a perilous journey for the public service, from the | 


heart of the Affghan country to Bombay. Devoted to his duty, 
wherever it might lead him, willing to die for his country, 
he never paltered with his conscience even for her; and 
convinced that the war in Scinde and the annexation of 
that country were wrongful acts, he refused his share of 
the prize-money resulting from the sack of Hyderabad—one of the 
noblest and one of the rarest deeds ever performed by any man. So, 
also, when he was at Baroda, he ferretted out the corruption 


which, springing from that court, shot up into high places, and in | 


spite of the persecution he drew down upon him he persisted and 
destroyed it. His conduct to General Havelock was in har- 
mony with his whole career. Who does not remember the painful 
feelings that all experienced when the Government of Calcutta sent 
Outram to succour and supersede Havelock, at a moment when 
the conquering little column led up from Allahabad seemed on 
the threshhold of success; and who is not conscious now of the 
heartfelt joy inspired by Outram’s refusal to deprive the general 
of his command and his determination to serve under Havelock as 
a volunteer in the final dash on Lucknow. That act alone would 
stamp him as a man of a chivalric mind. He saw it would be un- 
just to Havelock, and he made red-tape yield to high feeling. 

hroughout his life it has been always the same. It would be 
hardly possible to parallel in history two such splendid instances 
of conscientious action as the refusal of the Scinde prize-money, 
and the refusal to deprive Havelock of the front place he had won. 

Let us hope that Sir James Outram has not closed his career ; 
but if he has, then he falls out of the ranks at a fitting time. His 
friends in India have bidden him farewell, and here in England 
his friends should show him a hearty welcome, for seldom has a 
man with a character so rare, and a reputation so shining, arrived 
among us from a land fruitful in heroes. In doing his duty and 
obeying the dictates of a sensitive conscience, Sir James Outram 
did not think of honours and rewards, though honours and re- 
wards must be welcome to him as to all men. Not for his sake, 
but for our sake, do we say that London should not be less quick 
than Calcutta to recognize an able soldier and an honest and 
magnanimous man. 

‘ THE FRANCHISE AS A TRUST. 

Ir is proposed to disenfranchise Berwick for bribery and cor- 
ruption as it has been proposed to disfranchise or even to punish 


| 
| 


They are accused of having been guided in their selection by 
certain motives; the Acts of Parliament regulating the franchise, 
therefore, undertake to deal with the motives of men, This is a 
very delicate and diflicult task. What is it that the selectors are 
bound to do? They are bound to select, as representatives of the 
country, those men who are the best according to the judgmentot 
the selectors. Bat what are the constitutionally recognized stan- 
dards attesting the judicial fitness of the selectors ? Is it eduea- 
tion, or any moral quality ? No, it is mostly the possession ofa 
certain property, or the payment of certain moneys. With a class 
thus selected by money standards, it is very natural that money 
should exercise a great influence. The lower you desce 
in the intellectual or moral scale of society, the more 
empirical and trivial will every kind of standard become. It is 
in strict logic quite possible that the selector may think the per- 
son who pays him three or four pounds actually a better man,— 
fitter to sit in a national council, than a gentleman whose judg- 
ment is so far short of the other as only to pay one or two pounds; 
while no pounds at all would indicate intellectual vacuity to the 
man who judges by money standards. How can we dictate to any 
individual selector the motives by which he is to be guided in his 
judgment,—the standards, the tests in that chemistry of polities? 
Or, if we attempt to dictate motives, how are we to enforce our 
dictate positively ? The whole difficulty seems to arise from the 
attempt at appainting a vast multitude of political officers who 
are to act as trustees for four-fifths of the population, which have 
no voice in the appointment of those trustees, no power of et- 
forcing the trust, and no means even of expressing a judgment 
upon the exercise of the trust. 

Or, if the franchise is not a trust, upon what grounds is any 
restraint at all put upon the judgment of the elector? Why 
should he not be free to choose his own representative according 
to his own judgment ? 

Fiat experimentum! We are not arguing for the encourage 
ment of bribery ; we are arguing for perfect free trade in opinion, 
perfect freedom of electoral judgment; without which we never 
can attain the only true relation between the representative and 
the represented,—thorouzgh freedom of choice and actual conge 
niality of sentiment. If legislators succeed in empirically con 
triving a check upon bribery in one form, the only result is to 
stimulate ingenuity in contriving another form of bribery. 

The real cure for this species of misrepresentation, whether by 
the Member in Parliament, or by the enfranchised selectors 1 
elections, is by a direct, absolute, and unrestrained appeal to the 
country itself, the entire population. Not, indeed, that we woul 
recommend auy Member to bring in a bill for such a measure Mm 
any sense whatever; but it is never too soon to recognize the ab- 
stract principles of any science, even of politics, 
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SOCIAL EFFECTS OF AMERICAN RAILWAYS. 
Tue effects of railway enterprise in America are, as we might ex- 
on a truly Transatlantic scale. In our last notice of the 
subject, we showed that the total cost of all the railways in use 
respectively, 314,989,826/. in England, and 216,887,750/. in 
the United States.* It is understood that the main sources of this 
excessive cost in England are, the very high price of land, the 
heavy charges of law, and the construction of “‘ defensive” 
jines and other railways not directly for purposes of profit. In 
other words, a very large portion of the total cost is a species of 
ent burden on the shareholders, in payments to landlords 
and lawyers, and in a tax for protection. The corresponding 
¢ in the United States are mainly for renewal of lines im- 
ectly constructed in the first instance, and for the mainten- 
ance of wr originally designed to promote the sale of land. 
In England, the proportion of the charge will be gradually di- 
minished in adirect ratio to the increase of population and busi- 
ness; the dead weight remaining stationary. This is one of the 
reasons why the profits of our Great Western Railway are so 
largely extending ; the dead weight being a fixed quantity, while 
the increased business is capable of perpetual expansion. In 
America, however, the dead weight is of a kind to disappear more 
idly, and to be converted into sources of profit. The renewals 
slight lines with strong lines, and the lines to encourage 
settlements do cause settlements, and so convert the dead weight of 
aroad through an unsettled country into the source of active profit 
—aroad through a thickly-settled country. We shall see some- 
thing of that presently. 

In the meanwhile, the comparison of advantage for those imme- 
diately concerned is very curious. We pay enormously to land- 
owners and lawyers; we charge passengers very heavily; we pay 
shareholders 63 per cent less than they get on their capital in the 
United States ; and, nevertheless, we pay less than they do in that 

for wages. They have more lines open for every million 
of people, they traverse a far langer amount of country, and yet 
they can afford to pay their working men far more liberally than 
wedo, The gross working expenditure of the United States is 


666/, per mile, and in England is 1,564/. per mile ; yet the annual | 


rate of wages stands thus :— 
Bhites England. America, 
Engine-Drivers ...ccsceseeseeceee £90 £196 
Firemen, - j 105 
Conductors....... , y 149 
Labourers ........+++ ; aseses +a 62 
Thus the American lines cost only two-thirds of ours ; the charge 
for passengers is less than half of ours, yet the shareholder gets 
more than double, and the working classes profit as we see. 
Of course, there are very solid reasons for this. There is scarcely 
a of America, except New England, where the railway 
cis not the auxiliary of settlement, but in some places its 


operation is very peculiar. Let us turn to the great plain of the | 
central or Mississippi Valley, which extends from the Western | 
| more healthy contact with the people, know that in this semi-barbarous 80- 


- of the Alleghanies about 1500 miles in length, and from the 
y of the Northern lakes to the mouth of the Ohio, about 
600 miles in width. We are quoting the description of the region 
given by De Witt Clinton, who proposed that it should be tra- 
versed by amore direct railway as long ago as 1828, ‘ This is 
the most valuable region of the United States, is uniformly fertile, 
and is the seat of our Western population.” The last term of the 


having extended far into the region which Lewis and Clarke dis- 


covered ; but it is still true that ‘‘no part of the globe presents | in } 
| remains the responsibility of improving the social condition of the native 


such an extent of uniform fertility.” 
“Tt is literally all arable—there are no sterile plains, no rocky or os 


cipitous ridges, and scarcely any swamps to deform its fair surface. This | 
uninterrupted fertility arises from the decomposition of the great limestone | 
pan upon which it rests.”’ ‘‘ The difference of elevation over the whole | 


surface is only a few feet.’’ ‘‘ The decomposition of this rock has fertilized 


this wide region, and its absorbent and cavernous nature, prevents swamps | 


and moisture accumulating on its surface.” [The whole region is * dry, 


clean, and healthy.” Vast portions of it abound with coal, and beyond iron | 


ore exists generally. Salt is accessible in evé ry direction; gypsum and 
saltpetre are in abundance, and most of the clays and earths useful in the 
arts.) “Here, indeed, ‘ will every rood support its man ;’ for such a region, 
without barren heath, mountain, waste, or slope, and where all is fertile 
and healthful; where no timber lands necd be left for fuel; with mineral 
resources enough to stimulate all the arts, and contribute to all wants ;— 
who can say what is the limits of its future population? Evurope could seat 
all her nations comfortably upon this plain.” 

The new Atlantic and Great Western Railway traverses precisely 
this region, from Little Valley on the New York and Erie Rail- 
way to Dayton, on the Cincinnati Hamilton and Dayton 
amet 6 Of course, in supplying means of access for people and 
egress for produce, this railway will instantly raise the seale of 
population and produce throughout the region. In operations of 
this kind we have the explanation how it is that the population 
of the United States has increased at the rate of 33 per cent within 
the last ten years, 

But the new line will do something more than thus extend a 
traffic for itself. It is obvious that it must be a very powerful 
agent in what we may call consolidating the settlement of all the 
States East of the Mississippi; but what does that grand 


* Acorrespondent has had the kindness to point out a serious error in 
our paper on this subject last week. The dividends of the English metro- 
— railways, in the special instances which we quoted, were only for the 

year. This is not only important as an obvious act of justice to the 
Companies in question; but it affects the comparison with regard to the 
see pe companies, The fact is, that the passage was filled in by another 

d in the absence of the writer of the paper; and it was thus that the 
error originated. We mention the fact, because the error does not in any 
way affect the remainder of our survey, or of the comparison. 














operation imply? If we take the well-marked periods of Ameri- 
can history, we shall find that the Western border of the Republic, 
never very accurately defined, has been constantly marching 
forwards. As Colonel Torrens wrote a quarter of a century 
ago, there has been a ceaseless tendeney on the part of 
the population inhabiting those regions to spread westwards, 
and settle down in the wilderness. it is through this tendency 
that we have seen towns like Ohio, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Chi 

rise as the centres of an immense population and traffic, withi 
the memory of men still alive, some of them almost within the 
last dozen years. It is well known that the plains of Missouri 
and Arkansas, which a very few years ago were explored by the 
adventurous traveller, and within a more recent period have been 
recognized territories for adventurous settlers, are endowed with 
natural resources rivalling any in the United States. Since the 
construction of railways, any portion of this vast region is nearer 
to the Atlantic than some portions of New York and Pennsyl- 
vania were not many years back. The consolidation of the inter- 
mediate territory East of the Mississippi abruptly places the 
boundary of settlement on the Eastern side of that grand river; 
and within the next twenty, or even ten years, it is tolerably 
certain that the remoter regions of Illinois, Iowa, Missouri, Ar- 
kansas, and States yet unnamed, will be taking their place in 
social activity and commercial traflic by the side of Indiana and 
Ohio, if not of Kentucky and New York. Within the time of 
men who are already in their prime, therefore, we may see the 
railway whose beginning we now witness becoming the high road 
for a commonwealth doubling in expense and resources that which 
now exists. 


LIrtter to the ditar. 


INDIAN POLICY. 


Bombay Presidency, 13th July, 1860. 

Sir—Whatever difficulties may now be presented to a government on 
which rests the responsibility of establing a rule under which our power in 
India may not only be consolidated, but may be one tending to the advance- 
ment of the millions of its native races; no course apparently presents it- 
self by which these may be more legitimately surmounted, than by carrying 
out the great principles and enlarged views held, in the early days of its 
history, by many of our distinguished countrymen whose judgment founded 
on a practical knowledge of native character, and matured by long experi- 
ence and residence in this country, has given to their opinions the weight 
they so justly merit. In these views were included the strengthening, in- 
stead of weakening, the power of native chiefs and princes ; wisely deciding 
that to their sovereignty must still be entrusted large portions of territory. 
Whilst it was foreseen, that keeping strict faith in our engagements, 
administering equal justice, and respecting native prejudices, must be lead- 
ing points in any general policy by which we might hope to maintain per- 
manently the attachment and goodwill of the people. Of later years, and 
especially since 1857, a disposition has spread, particularly in the army, to 
look upon natives as habitually inclined to untruth and deception ; that any 
trust in their inclinations towards us must be misplaced; and that these 
will vary with the numerical strength of our troops. 

But those whose civil duties in the districts bring them in constant and 


ciety, virtue still exists, which some Christians might with advantage imi- 
tate ; and that conciliation, by taking a leading interest in their welfare, 
must accompany despotism, if we would continue for any length of time to 
occupy the country. Experience in the character of men, rejects stigma- 


| tizing as debased or corrupt any pee class, however individually ap- 


plicable it may be. Our present duty is clearly to elevate, not to depress 
the native mind ; and not to persist in magnifying the worst features of their 


y * | aracter. 
sentence can scarecly be accepted now, the Western population | as “wn 


There are signs of a change commencing with these people. To aid 
them in a new and progressive civilization would appear to be our destiny. 
But the work of progress will be quickened, if we be convinced that with us 


races of Hindostan. : 
I have the honour to be, &c., A VETERAN, 





Mentioning to the British Museum Committee that it is found necessary 
to put glass before the pictures at the Kensington Museum, Mr. Henry Cole 
made a most curious statement. ‘* The public,” he says, ‘* sneeze upon the 
pictures, and the saliva runs down the pictures and positively eats away the 
surface of them. One of the most vaiuable of Mr. Mulready’s pictures was 
covered with the coughings and sneezings of the public looking close at the 
picture and laughing in the presence of it.’””, Mr. Cole also remarked on the 
fancy which the masses of visitors display for touching the various objects. 
‘** We had a little bit of sculpture of a ‘ Mother and Babe,’ and the babe ex- 
cited the interest of all the mothers that came to the museum. They were 
always measuring their babies by the side of it, and touching it till it be- 
came quite grubby,” 


Farapay.—His love of knowledge is so pure that it is the same thing to 
him whether any addition to thé stock is made by himself or somebody else. 
Very great men, such as he is now, cannot afford to let lesser men do all 
they can, and to help them to do it, without an uneasy thought about their 
own position and credit; but it is atest of a man’s real greatness whether 
he is aware of this, or whether he is still subject to a jealousy which he 
might have left behind long ago. The highest man of all is he who does 
not consider the thing, one way or another, but simply rejoices in some- 
thing being gained, and does not care about who has the credit of it, him- 
self or another. Probably Faraday does not care. He certainly never stops 
to discuss it; never stoops to urge any personal claim; never wastes pre- 
cious thought and time in settling his own position, or calculating his own 
greatness. But he always has leisure and patience for other people’s claims. 
He has sympathy for every new success, and the most winning respect and 
tenderness for every modest and sensible effort in that direction. What his 
power of sympathy is appears in his lectures to every class of persons. No 
treat that can be offered can tempt scientific men to forego a lecture of Fara- 
day’s, while children, when he addresses them, understand all he tells 
them, or can go up to him afterwards to ask him to settle their difficulty. 
The same simple hearty sympathy is always ready in his heart for the 
child who is trying for the first time to discern invisible things, and for the 
discoverer who is treading on his heels in his own path. Thus does he jus- 
tify the view which excited Sir H. Davy’s smile,—that the spirit of the phi- 
losopher should be amiable and liberal.—Once @ Week. 
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BOOKS. 


GLEANINGS OF A NATURALIST IN AUSTRALASIA,* 
Tue instructive and amusing volume published under this un- 
pretending title is the work of one who has been for nearly half 
a century much more than a gleaner in the field of Australasian 
zodlogy. Dr. Bennett’s scientific attainments are well known to 
the naturalists of Europe, and many of the most distinguished 
amongst them can testify how much their labours have been aided 
by his able and liberal codperation. He begins his “‘ gleanings” 
on the coasts of Australia, where innumerable attractive, and us yet 
imperfectly described forms of animal life present themselves, and 
the first he notices is the beautiful Physalia Pelagica, or ‘‘ Portu- 
guese Man of War,” which abounds in Port Jackson and the 
neighbouring bays. The body or hull of this skimmer of the seas, 








consists of an oblong air bladder, about five inches long and half | 


as deep, remarkable for its delicacy of form and brillianey of 
colours, and is furnished beneath with two sets of tentacula, the 
one set short and thick, the other several feet in length; capable 
of retraction, and also of being darted out with great rapidity to 
a distance of twelve or even eighteen feet. The tenacity of their 
sucker-like extremities, their intense stinging power, and the ve- 
locity of their movements, make them an admirable organ of pre- 
hension. They also constitute the animal’s only digestive appa- 
ratus, the food held by their terminal suckers passing speedily 
into their tubular portions by absorption. The — appears 
to have no power of voluntary locomotion, but to be wafted about 
by the wind; nor could Dr. Bennett ever find that it could di- 
minish or increase the quantity of air in the bladder. The latter 
in every instance continued always intensely inflated, and dissec- 
tion showed that there is no apparatus by which the quantity of 
its contents could be varied at will. The common assertion, 
therefore, that the creature has the power of collapsing and sinking 
on the approach of a storm, and of coming to the surface again 
with the return of fine weather, is to be rejected as a fable. Dr. 
Bennett has seen heaps of these acalephs cast ashore in stormy 
weather, every one of them having the bladder still inflated. 

Of several kinds of shark met with in the Austral seas one is 
the Port Jackson shark, a small species resembling the dogfish of 
our own coast, and found only within the limits of the harbour 
from which it derives its name. It is interesting to geologists as 
the commonest species of Cestracion, a genus which is now the 
sole existing representative of many that once peopled our North- 
ern seas. An enormous species of shark (Carcharius leucas) was 
captured with a harpoon, in Port Jackson, early in 1858, and is 
be reserved in the Australian Museum. It measured 12 feet 
4 inches in length, and 6 feet 7 inches round the middle of the 
body, and it made a desperate fight for life or for revenge, though 
its dinner must have lain heavy on its stomach, for when this was 
opened its contents were found to be—half a ham ; several legs of 
mutton; hind-quarter of a pig; head and forelegs of a bulldog, 
with a rope round its neck ; a quantity of horse flesh ; a piece of 
sacking, and a ship’s scraper. A still larger specimen of the same 
species, killed in the same place and year, had in the lower jaw 
two rows of teeth inclined backward and moveable, and in the 
upper jaw one prominent row, and five or more rows fully formed 
and well serrated, lying down under the loose thick skin or gum 
inside the mouth, conly to supply the place of the front rows 
when damaged by use or broken by accident. The largest of the 

rominent teeth was an inch and a quarter long, of triangular 
‘orm, and serrated on each side. The Luminous Shark (Squalus 
fulgens) is a smail fish. Specimens taken by Dr. Bennett and his 
brother varied in length from 5} to 18 inches. The luminous 
power seems to reside in a peculiar secretion of the skin, and as 
this little shark is highly predaceous, a bad swimmer, and evi- 
dently of nocturnal habits, the light is probably useful to it in its 
night fishing. It is a greenish, phosphorescent gleam, issuing 
from the whole under surface of the body and head, except the 
black collar round the throat, and imparting to the creature a 
ghastly and terrific appearance. In one of the specimens it was 
seen to be manifestly dependent upon nervous action, for when it 
had become so faint as to be almost imperceptible, it was readily 
rekindled on the animal being disturbed or excited. 

The pearly Nautilus possesses the power, erroneously attributed 
to the Physalia, of descending at will to the bottom of the sea or 
rising to the surface. It is, therefore, very hard to capture, and 
though the shell was not uncommon, the animal inhabiting it had 
never been seen by any naturalist for more than a hundred years 
until Dr. Bennett caught one in 1829, and sent it to Professor 
Owen, who made it the subject of his well-known monograph. 


it carries its shell on its back, like a snail. The natives of the 
New Hebribes, New Caledonia, and the Fidgi Islands, capture jt 
in wicker baskets, made like cage rat-traps, and use it as a choice 
article of food. 

The most curious quadruped of Australia is the Duck bill Platy- 
pus or Water-mole (Ornithorhynchus Paradoxus) and no one has go 
much that is new and authentic to tell of its habits as our author 
who devotes fifty-two pages to its history. He has satistied him. 
self by repeated experiments that the ‘‘ poisonous spurs” of the 
male animal, of which such terrible tales have been circumstan. 
tially told, are not poisonous at all, that they are never used as 
offensive weapons, and that the purpose for which they are designed 
has yet to be discovered. The creature is perfectly harmless, but 
its questionable shape has got ita bad name. Even dogs, unless 
specially trained, stare at it in angry alarm, and are afraid to 
touch it, and cats run from it immediately. The burrow of the 
water-mole is some twenty feet long, and slopes upwards from ay 
orifice near the water’s edge. Dr. Bennett was the first European 
who explored one of these burrows, and took from it a living 
specimen. His belief, founded upon numerous dissections, upoy 
the absence of anything like fragments of egg-shells in burrows 
containing young, and upon other indications, as that the animal 


| is ovoviviparous, and that it breeds only every two years. Three 


| mated, their 


young ones which he kept alive for a while were very playful 
and amusing = When running, they were exceedingly ani- 
ittle eyes glistened, and the orifices of their ears 


| dilated and contracted with rapidity. They often climbed like 
| qhimney-sweeps to the top of a book-case by placing their backs 





against the wall and their feet against the book-case, their strong 
cutaneous muscles aiding greatly in their ascent which was 
effected very expeditiously, Sometimes they formed a curions- 
looking group, ‘‘one lying on its back with outstretched paws, 
another on its side, and the third coiled or rolled up like a hedge- 
hog .... the forepaws being placed under the beak, with the head 
and mandibles bent down towards the tail, the hindpaws crossed 
over the mandibles, and the tail turned up.” They lived only five 
weeks in captivity, and their owner was equally unsuccessful in a 
subsequent attempt to keep alive two others of these strange ani- 
mals, in consequence, as he believes, of their not having been sup- 
plied with their proper nutriment. How to do this anywhere, but 
above all, during a voyage to Europe, is a very difficult problem ; 
but Dr. Bennett is bent on solving it, and hopes that the ladies of 
England will yet have ‘‘ an opportunity of beholding these really 
darling little ducks of quadrupeds.” 

The Zimes of Wednesday last contained a remarkable letter from 
Mr. Edward Wilson, an eminent Australian colonist, on a project 
for a systematic interchange of valuable animals between England 
and her colonies and the acclimatation of these imports in their new 
countries. A notable beginning of this great work has been made, 
the lead in it being taken by Australian enterprise, and with 
brilliant results in several instances. The intelligent interest 
which it is known to have excited in all classes at Melbourne and 
other Australian centres of population presents the best possible 
security against the continuance of that wanton cestruction which 
has already gone near to exterminate many of the indigenous 
birds and quadrupeds, and which would soon, as our author de- 
clares, convert into a reality what was at first mentioned as a joke 
—namely, that an order should be sent to England for supplying 
a Zodlogical Garden at Sydney with birds and other animals 
their collection, now rare or nearly extinct, in Australia. All the 
wingless birds are fast disappearing ; among the rarest of them 
is the Mooruk, a species of Cassowary, discovered by Dr. Bennett 
in the island of New Britain, and called by Mr. Gould “ Cas- 
suarius Bennetti.” There are three examples of this fine 
bird in the London Zodlogical Gardens, the first of which was 
presented by its discoverer in May 1858. 

The grandest of all the Australian birds—to judge from the 
ortrait and description of it in Dr. Bennett’s volume—is the New 
folland Jabiru, or Gigantic Crane of the colonists (Mycteria Aus- 

tralis). These birds have a wide range over the vast island, par- 
ticularly on its Northern coasts, but are so difficult of approach as 
to be seldom seen dead or alive. Our author became possessed 

the first living specimen brought to Sydney; he had seen only 
four skins of the bird during a residence of twenty-two years. 
His specimen measured 3 fect 10 inches to the top of its head, and 
had not yet grown to its full height, which is said to be 
4 or 5 feet. Notwithstanding its large black mandibles, 


| which remind one of those of the Adjutant, the Jabiru 3 


Before he wrote it, he went to Paris and saw Cuvier, whom he | 


asked if he had ever seen the animal in question? ‘ No, sir,” 
was the reply; ‘“‘I have not seen it, and I never shall.” The 
expression was prophetic, for when Owen had finished his mono- 


graph and sealed up a copy to send to Cuvier, the news arrived | k.” 
| neck. 


that the great anatomist was dead. It was on a calm evening in 
August that Dr. Bennett descried his nautilus floating on the 
water keel uppermost, and looking like a dead tortoiseshell cat. 
It was in the act of sinking when the boat approached, but the 
shell being broken with the boat-hook, its escape was prevented. 
At the bottom of the sea, where the Nautilus preys on crustacea, 

* Gatherings of a Naturalist in Australasia ; being Observations principally on 


the Animal and Vegetable Productions of New South Wales, New Zealand, and 
some of the Austral Islands. By George Bennett, M.D., F.L.S., F.Z.8., &c., 


Author of “* Wanderings in New South Wales, Singapore, and China.” Published 
by Van Voorst. 


very graceful in all its attitudes and movements. It is gentle 
and good-tempered, familiar with all around it, fond of being 
noticed and admired, and, though not timid, yet always keeping 
its very large and remarkably brilliant eyes on the watch for any 
act of aggression.” Its manner wins upon you, and a feeling of 
attachment arises towards it from its placid, tame, domestica 
manner, elegance of form, graceful carriage, and beautiful metal- 
lic brilliancy of plumage, more especially over the head an 
Dr. Bennett’s bird was caught by some blacks, who 
brought it into the town, and sold it for five shillings’ worth of 
tobacco— 

“ The first evening it was at my house, it walked into the hall, gazed at 
the gas-lamp which had just been lighted, and then proceeded to walk up- 
stairs, seeking for a roosting-place ; but not liking the ascent, quietly came 
down again, returned into the yard, and afterwards went to roost in the 
coach-house, between the carriages, to which place it now retires regularly 
every evening soon after dark, It may always be found in that part of the 

rard where the sun is shining, and with its face invariably towards it. 
When hungry, it seeks for the cook, (who usually feeds it,) and if she bas 
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lected its food, looks into the kitchen, as if to remind her of the neglect, 
waits quietly, but with a searching eye, during the time the meat is 
til it is fed. It is amusing to observe this bird catch 
flies; it remains very. quiet, as if asleep, and on a fly passing, it 
js snapped up in an instant, The only time I observed any mani- 
festation of anger in it was when the Mooruks were introduced 
into the yard where it was parading about; these rapid, fussy, noisy 
birds, running about its range, excited its indignation; for on their 
coming near, it slightly elevated the brilliant feathers of the head, its 
eyes became very bright, it ruffled its feathers, and clattered its mandibles, 
as if about to try their sword-like edge upon the intruding Mooruks ; but 
the anger subsided without further demonstration than an occasional flap- 
ping of its powerful wings. One day, however, on one of the Mooruks 
approaching to near him, he seized it by the neck with his mandibles, 
on which the Mooruk ran away, and did not appear in any way injured. 

« The Jabiru is an expensive bird to keep, consuming a pound and 
of meat daily, and being a very dainty feeder, the meat must be particu- 
larly fresh and good. When he was first placed in the yard where some 
poultry were Kept, he stared at the fowls, and they ran away on his approach, 
although he did not make the least attempt to molest them; and when 
striding round the yard, all the poultry fled before him, although it did 
not appear to be an intentional chase on his part. There happened to be 
a pugnacious, fussy, little Bantum-cock in the yard, who would not 

it the intrusion of any stranger, and on seeing the Jabiru he strutted 
with expanding and fluttering wings and ruffled feathers, in a violent 
state of excitement, cackling and screaming most vehemently, and making 
efforts as energetic as so diminutive a bird was capable of, to frighten and 
drive him out of the yard. The Jabiru, with his keen bright eyes, regarded 
the little fluttering object with cool contempt, and walked about as before ; 
the bantum followed. At last the Jabiru turned, and strode after the con- 
uential little creature, as if to crush it under his feet; when the bantum, 
seeing matters take this serious turn, made off as fast as possible—like all 
little builies—and did not again venture to attack so formidable an oppo- 
nent. Ina few days, the Jabiru became quite domesticated among the 
poultry, and they evinced no fear; even the little bantum tolerated his 
presence, but whether from fear or affection I know not.”’ 

This noble representative of the most gentlemanly of all the 
feathered tribes had hardly been four months in his new quarters 
when he succumbed to the same fate as our author's other rare pets, 
the water moles. A fit of indigestion carried him off on the 30th 
of January 1859, and his skeleton is now in the British Museum, 
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RUSKIN’S MODERN PAINTERS.* 
[CONCLUDING ARTICLE. ] 

Ir would be doing but scant justice to the author of Modern 
Painters as a thinker of such earnestness, and a writer gifted 
with such remarkable expressive faculty, to consider all his work 
in the spirit of cold criticism. It was necessary to insist upon 
the fallacy involved in the method of study, which Mr. Ruskin 
in his enthusiastic admiration for perfect truth would recommend, 
and that we should point out the futility of such a course in art, 
by reference to the acknowledged failures of the most devoted 
shill, whether applied to nature’s realities, or to Turner’s creations. 
We believe that the influence of this eloquent enforcement of a 
method has drawn away certain conscientious artists, and gone so 
far as to establish a sect of painters who rejoice in being “ the 
new school,” without troubling themselves about the eternal prin- 
ciples of art. Let us for a moment see what this teaching leads 
to? <A young artist sets himself to paint faithfully a Stone- 
breaker; if he merely meant to touch us with the story of some 
worthy man who had seen better days, now reduced to this hope- 
less degradation of dependence, the intention would be good, and 
we might give a sincere word of praise to a figure painted with 
all the truth of the Dutch school, and evincing the superior 
quality—sentiment. But if the same delicacy of touch, and the 
same devotion, were exhibited in every fragment of the heap of 
stones, we should feel the sort of pity we bestow upon the efforts 
of the Chinese artist. Or, supposing an accomplished painter were 
to be observed seated upon a rock with the Val d'Aosta before 
him, copying upon a canvass the size of his sketchbook, the 
atoms which compose that stupendous mountain scene ; one might 
be excused for calling this a humiliating treatment of a sublime 
subject—we might think it a vulgar estimate of nature’s beauties 
showing, as Mr. Ruskin so well says of vulgarity, ‘an inability 
to feel or conceive noble character or emotion.” We are quite 
mistaken ; this artist is full of profound meaning. He is asked 
by Mr. Ruskin “what is vulgarity ?” He thinks deeply, then 
replies, “it is merely one of the forms of death!” The interpre- 
tation of this aphorism of the painter of the Val d’Aosta, we must 
leave to Mr. Ruskin’s most entertaining chapter on “ Vulgarity ;” 
it is enough for our purpose to show the mysticism and exclusive- 
less not to say asceticism of art, to which these doctrines lead, 
_ It is when Mr. Ruskin enters upon the higher walks of his sub- 
ject that we go with him. We can gaze while he directs us like 
some Eastern magus into his “dark mirror,” and listen with 

sympathy while he says ‘‘ all the purposes of good which we 
saw that the beauty of nature could accomplish, may be better 
fulfilled by the meanest of her realities, than by the brightest of 
imitations, . . . . As suggestive of supernatural power, the pas- 
sing away of a fitful raincloud, or opening of dawn, are in their 
ehange and mystery more pregnant than any pictures. A child 
would, I suppose, receive a religious lesson from a flower more 
willingly than from a print of one, and might be taught to under- 


stand the 19th Psalm, on a starry night, better than by diagrams 
of the constellations, Whence it might seem a waste of time to 


Pog at all. I believe itis; to draw landscape mere 
and solitary, owever beautiful (unless it be for the sake of geo- 
eghical science or historical record.) ‘‘ But there is a kind of 
scape which it is not inexpedient to draw. What kind we 
hith, probably discover by considering that which mankind has 
erto contented itself with painting.” Mr. Ruskin then pro- 

* Modern Painters. By John Ruskin, M.A. Volume V. (completing the Work.) 
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ceeds to classify landscape-painting into Heroic, representing au 
imaginary world inhabited by noble people subjected to trials by 
spiritual powers of the highest order; its master, Titian. Classt- 
cal, inhabited by perfectly civilized men and by spiritual powers 
of an inferior order, assuming this to have been the condition amon, 
the Greeks and Romans ; its masteris Niccolo Poussin. Pastoral, 
peasant life, without anything supernatural; its master, Cuyp. 
Contemplative, observant of the powers of nature and recording his- 
torical associations connected with landscape; no supernatural 
being is visibly present. Recently developed into completeness ; and 
its master, Turner. These, it is explained, are not quite satisfactory, 
and it was originally intended to call the four schools Romantic, 
Classic, Georgic and Theoretic. Two supplementary or spurious 
forms are named—Picturesgue, to include much modern and 
Dutch art, will the works of Canaletto, Guardi, Tempesta and 
the like; while Hybrid is the term applied by Mr. Ruskin to 
works which partake of the characteristics of two classes, as those of 
Berghem and Wouvermans, The author then says, after his fa- 
vourite maxim of human interest, “all true landscape, whether 
simple or exalted, depends primarily for its interest on con- 
nexion with humanity or with spiritual powers, Banish your 
heroes and nymphs from the classical landssape—its laurel shades 
will move you no more, Show that the dark clefts of the most 
romantic mountain are uninhabited and untraversed; it will 
cease tobe romantic. Fields, without shepherds and fairies, will have 
no gaiety in their green, nor will the noblest masses of ground 
or colours of cloud arrest or raise your thoughts, if the earth has 
no life to sustain, and the heaven none to refresh.” This is 
partly true, but it is a one-sided view, shutting out altogether 
certain influences which we cannot profess to explain, however 
we may feel them ; as for example the imposing effect of some vast 
solitude, where no human foot ever trod. A grand mountain ra- 
vine, or a primeval forest of America, it seems to us, might be 
called a romantic solitude. Another sense there is too through which 
we are affected, and thatisin beholding the mere physical harmonies 
of nature—the azure vault of the sky, the endless beauty of moun- 
tain forms, the effects of light and shade, the gorgeous colours of 
sunset, the brilliant flowers, and the picturesque composition of 
all scenery which the eye naturally adopts. All these impress us 
with delight, apart from any knowledge we may of the 
poner of the universe. It is, indeed, a sense of pleasure 
1appily not denied to very humble capacities ; and it is this sense 
which is gratified so highly by pictorial art, because here the 
artist selects and combines directed by his cultivated eye, and we 
receive by our cultivated taste. We should not be disposed to 
quarrel with Mr. Ruskin for not being consistent, for ore 
is only too often a shield for the timid upholders of a blind an 
ignorant belief, but we could support our argument in favour of 
formal beauty from the author’s own enunciation of his law of help. 
The first element of pictorial beauty is “invention formal, other- 
wise called technical composition, that is to | the arrangement of 
lines, forms, and colours, soas to produce the best possible effect.” 
Whether there are any true rules or laws for this, or whether, as 
Mr. Ruskin asserts, a picture well composed is done without rule, 
he is constrained to admit that there are certain elementary laws 
of arrangement. He says then, “in work which is not composed 
there may be many beautiful things, but they do not help each 
other”—“ in true composition, not a line nor spark of colour but 
is doing its best.” The difference between pictorial composition 
and this “help” is one only of name; the two things are, we 
submit, the same, and though one painter may certainly have a 
gift for composing, we can see no reason for calling, as Mr, 
Ruskin would, a weaker brother’s work false, corrupt, and ignoble. 
The idea, of course, is to treat of a picture as we sawof the tree, 
as so many boughs, twigs, and leaves helping one another to 
oppose fate ; in the picture it becomes so many lines, forms, and 
colours conspiring to oppose and preclude ugliness, As an arti- 
fice of expression, we may speak of “ the law of help ;” but if the 
learning of composition is possible either by rule of thumb or 
mathematics, as we imagine it is, something more definite might 
be stated to the student. No one would deny Mr, Ruskin’s posi- 
tion that to talk of creating a watch would be absurd, while we do 
speak of creating a feeling; still, the composition of a picture 
which produces feeling, holds about the same relation to the con- 
ception of the work as the construction of a watch does to the in- 
vention of such a machine. In either case, the mere fittin and 
adjustment of the material is nothing compared with the original 
design which is equally a creative action in both ; and without the 
actual construction which must necessarily be formal and regular, 
what becomes of invention? In the chapter called ‘‘ The Task of 
the Least,” we read in reference to composition, ps much fine 
formative arrangement depends on a more or less elliptical or pear- 
shaped balance of the group obtained by arranging the principal 
members of it on two oppositecurves.” Some examples from Titian, 
Veronese, and Turner are referred to in illustration, particularly 
the Europa and Turner’s ‘ Lauffenburg,” in the Liber studiorum, 
There is something more practical in this; and, perhaps, had Mr, 
Ruskin felt himself able to expound the laws of pictorial arrange- 
ment, he would not have left the subject with the expression of 
regret that it can no more be explained than melody in music. 
The chapter headed, ‘‘ The Rule of the Greatest,” seems to us 
quite incompatible with much that was inculcated in the former 
volumes. Speaking of the modern pathetic school, he says, “I 
was surprised at the first rise of that school, now some years ago, 
by observing how they restrained themselves to subjects which, in 
other hands, would have been wholly uninteresting ; and in these 
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succeeding efforts I saw, with increasing wonder, that they were 
almost destitute of the power of feeling vastness, or enjoying the 
forms which expressed it. A mountain or great building only ap- 
peared to them as a piece of colour of a certain shape. In general, 
they avoided subjects expressing space or mass, and fastened on 
confined, broken, and sharp forms, liking furze, ferns, reeds, straw, 
stubble, dead leaves, and such like, better than strong stones, 
broad flowing leaves or rounded hills; in all such greater things, 
when forced to paint them, they missed the main and mighty 
lines.” With this school, for the rise of which Mr. Ruskin is, as 
we think, in some measure responsible, he contrasts the great com- 
posers, of whom he says, “they reap and thrash in the sheaf, 
never pluck ears to rub in the hand; fish with net not line, and 
sweep their prey together within great cords of errorless curve. 
To them, it is not merely the surface nor the substance of any- 
thing that is of import.” Nervous words these, and admirably 
followed up with a final paragraph which we must give unmuti- 


**T do not, however, purpose here to examine or illustrate the nature 
of great treatment—to do so effectually would need many examples from 
the figure composers ; and it will be better (if I have time to work out the 
subject carefully) that I should do so in a form which may be easily ac- 
cessible to young students. Here I will only state in conclusion what it 
is chiefly important for all students to be convinced of, that all technical 
qualities by which greatness of treatment is known—such as reserve in 








who were guilty of making fun of the veteran painter’s later 
fancies, and thus only offering up themselves at that vainest of al] 
es amusement. The majority of thinking people 
remembered well those great achievements which have now passed 
by the gift of the sufferer himself into a national gallery of land- 
scape art, of which we may boast as one quite without a rival 
in the world of art. 


NEW GUIDE-BOOKS.* 
AccorDING to the calendar it should now be the season for touring, 
and Guide-books come forth accordingly ; but who can travel for 
leasure under incessant rain? There is not one volume in the 
ittle pile before us that would not be studied to good purpose, 
weather permitting, by hundreds to whom the sight of it can 
now bring only an increase of the bitterness inspired by adverse 
skiey influences. A well-known print, after Stuart Newton, 


| represents an enthusiastic angler seated in his easy chair, with his 


gouty leg laid up in lavender, a fishing-rod in his hand, and his 


| gaze intent upon the float of his line which he has dropped into 


colour, tranquillity and largeness of line and refusal of unnecessary objects | 


of interest are, when they are really the exponents of an habitually noble 
temper of mind, never the observances of a precept supposed to be useful. 


The refusal or reserve of a mighty painter cannot be imitated; it is only | 


by reaching the same intellectual strength that you will be able to give 
an equal dignity to your self-denial, No one can tell you beforehand 
what to accept or what to ignore; only 
in eloquence, the greater your strength, the quieter will be your manner 
and the fewer your words ; and in painting, asin all the arts and acts of 
life, the secret of high success will found, not in a fretful and various 
excellence, but in a quiet singleness of justly chosen aim.” 

The quality of ‘‘ reserve” in great 
have struck all thoughtful observers of the grand works of art. 
The idea of all but infinite power is conveyed by the evidence that 
the artist has attempted nothing but what he could do with ease 
and perfectly. It is an important element in all art, and the sub- 
ject is one that Mr. Ruskin handles in his unique manner, and 
with some most interesting details as to Turner’s method that we 
must refer for completeness sake to the book rather than to certain 
parts only which our space would admit. 

The last part of the subject embraces ‘Invention Spiritual.” 
Throughout, these chapters abound with the most enjoyable read- 
ing for all lovers of art and its kindred subjects. ‘Lhe tone of 
thought which pervades them is essentially that which encourages 
and nourishes artistic ideas; fanciful to dreaminess and full of 
legendic and mythological lore, all touched in with a full brush 
and the warmest colours. ‘ The Lance of Pallas” is the title of 
the chapter in which Christian art, as it is called, is contrasted 
with Greek and Venetian art, and seldom have we seen the spirit 
of the Greek feeling so thoroughly appreciated and so eloquently 
— No painter of the purest religious schools ever mas- 
tered his art, says Mr. Ruskin, ‘ Perugino nearly did so, but it 
was because he was more a man of the world than the rest.” 
‘¢ The ruling purpose of Greek poetry is the assertion of Victory 
= heroism, over fate, sin, and death ”—Athenajmay}betray them, 
Phoebus smite them with plague, Jove and all the powers of fate 
oppress them—yet ‘‘no weak tears shall blind us, no untimely 
terrors abate our strength of arm, our swiftness of limb. The 
Gods have given us at least this glorious body and this righteous 
conscience; so may we fall to misery but not to baseness; so may 
we sink to sleep but not to shame.” The Christian had been 
taught a faith which put an end to restless questioning and dis- 
couragement. ‘‘ The Venetian was, therefore, less serious than 
the Greek. In his heart there was none of the deep horror which 
vexed the soulof Aischylus or Homer. His Pallas shield was the 
shield of Faith, not the shield of the Gorgon.” The Venetian 
‘delivered, to his loss, from all the wholesome labours of tillage 
was also shut out from the sweet wonders and charities of the earth 
and from the pleasant natural history of the year. No swallow 
chattered at his window nor nested under his golden roofs. No 
—_ joy was possible to him, Only stateliness and power.” 
In this way, one could go on picking out beautiful bits from the 
‘* Wings of the Lion”—as the chapter on Venetian art is called— 
did our limits allow. 

Comparative views of Durer and Salvator Rosa, Claude and 
Poussin, Rubens and Cuyp, Wouvermans and Angelico, lead the 
way to asimilar comparison between Giorgione and Turner, be- 
ginning with their boyhood and diverging into a very pleasant 
account of the Hes iilen, apropos of Turner’s picture of the dra- 
gon— The Nereid’s Guard,” which Mr. Ruskin somewhat whim- 
sieally calls an English painter’s first great religious picture ! 
—having in his symbolic view St. George and the Dragon. 

A final chapter, entitled ‘‘ Peace,” utters once more an affection- 
ate eul of Turner; a little too much overlaid with complaint 

inst the publie for not fully appreciating the great man, but 
ffording us a more complete acquaintance with his naturally good 
disposition. Turner was decidedly not framed for ingratiating 
himself with the pews and common regard, although he had a 
sort of rugged nobleness that constantly led him to do the kindest 
acts without a care for reward or acknowledgment. We cannot 
quite agree in Mr. Ruskin’s rather embittered charge of public 
ingratitude to the greatest of our landscape-painters. We believe 
he was always so esteemed, and it was -_ the few smart ephe- 
meral critics, that delight to flit in the sunbeam of their little hour, 


remember always, in painting as | 
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a washing-tub full of water. To match the comical sadness of 
this spectacle, one may picture to himself an enthusiastic tourist, 
sitting rainbound at home on his knapsack, and poring over one of 
these excellent manuals, with the help of which he is making 
imaginary excursions to places under brighter skies than have 
smiled on them, or on him, at any time this side of last Christmas, 
The familiar red cover of Murray’s Handbook for South Wales, 
may have caught his eye, and turned his fancied footsteps to that 
region of varied scenery, which nature has furnished with all the 
requisites of perfect landscape, and on which human enterprise 
has within the last twenty years imposed great changes in soci 
commercial, and even geographical points of view. He will 
this new volume to be in every respect worthy of companionship 
with its predecessors in the famous series to which it belongs. The 


yainters is one that must | TOutes appear to be judiciously arranged both with regard to the 


points most worth seeing, and to the time at the traveller’s dis- 
posal; and the body of the work is preceded by a very useful in- 
troduction, descriptive of the physical features of the country, its 
geology, manufactures and products, communications, antiquities, 
and social condition; and comprising a glossary of Welch words 
which enter into the composition of local names. 

Mr. Cathrall’s Guide through North Wales is not wanti 
in any of the qualities requisite in books of its class, but it 
also lays claim to special attention, inasmuch as it marks @ 
new era in guide-book literature. In all other works of this 
class, the arrangementof the routes is more or less arbitrary; 


| it is thoroughly natural in Mr. Cathrall’s, being based upon 


hydrographical structure of North Wales. This peculiarity 
imparts to it great practical advantages, without depriving it of 
any attainable by the old method. The through routes by rail- 
way or stage-coach may be traced by means of this book with as 
much facility as in any other of its kind ; but in addition to this 
ordinary service required of its class, it always enables the tra- 
veller to select his routes with a clear idea of their connexion with 
the physical geography of the country. It is, in fact, a guide- 
book arranged in conformity with the laws and the method of 
geographical science, and serving as a systematic expositor of 
the best maps—those of the Ordnance Survey. ‘These maps pre- 
sent an exact picture of the ground with all the ramifications of 
the rivers, mountains, and roads, and indicate even the smallest 
villages, and isolated dwellings and objects of note. ‘‘ Topogras 
phical information of this complete character is well calculated to 
increase the enjoyment of tourists, by helping them to move 
about freely, and to track out new scenes in endless variety. 
Hence may be inferred the superior utility of a Guide-book duly 
— to maps so complete as those of the Ordnance Survey. 

Mr. Walcot’s compact, well arranged, and nae written little 
Guide to the Mountains, Lakes, and North West Coast of 
England gives more than is promised in its title, for it describes 
not only the Lake district and the seaward side Cumberland, 
Westmoreland and North Lancashire, but also the interesting 
country lying east of the lakes, and extending northward to the 
border. This work with two others by the same author forms & 
complete series of Coast Guides of England which contains 4s 
much matter useful to the tourist as could well be compressed in- 
to their bulk of letterpress. 

“A large extent of Scotland, including many of its best parts, 
can be seen in a very brief time.” With this sentence, the 
author of Nelson’s Handbook of Scotland begins his ‘ Hints te 

* A Handbook for Travellers in South Wales and its Borders, including the River 
Wye. With a Travelling Map. Published by Murray. 

A Guide through North Wales. Designed to accompany the Ordnance Maps. 
By William Cathrall. With a Notice of the Geology of the Country, by A. C. Rame 
say, Esq. F.R.S.& G.S. Published by Stanford. ; 

‘A Guide to the Mountains, Lakes and North-IVest Coast of England; Descrip- 
tive of Natural Scenery, Historical, Archeological, and Legendary. By Mackensie 
E. C. Walcott, M.A., of Exeter College, Oxford. Published by Stanford. — 

A Guide to the Coasts of Essex, Suffolk, and Norfolk. By Mackenzie E. c. 
Walcott, M.A. Published by Stanford. 

Nelson’s Handbook to Scotland for Tourists. Wlustrated by Maps, Plans, and 
Views. By the Reverend John Wilson. Published by Nelson and Sons. 


Oliver and Boyd's Scottish Tourist. Twentieth edition, thoroughly revised and 
in great part rewritten. Illustrated with Travelling Maps, Plans, and thirty-seven 


Engravings on Steel, Published by Oliver and Boyd. , , 
Practical Swiss Guide. By an Englishman Abroad. Fifth edition. Published 

by Longman and Co. : A 
Practical Paris Guide. By an Englishman Abroad. Fourth edition. Published 


Longman and Co. 
Practical Rhine Guide. 
by Longman and Co, 
Practical Guide for Italy. By an Englishman Abroad. 
and Co. 
Practical Through Routes. 
Published by Longman and Co. 


By an Englishman Abroad. Fourth edition. Published 
Published by Longmaa 


General Continental Guide. Fourth Edition 
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Tourists,” and it involves perhaps the best answer to the question 
which may be asked by many persons, why he thought fit to 
compress within a single volume a subject which may well be 
sup d to need several volumes for its suflicient treatment ? 
Just in proportion to the faculties for extensive travel in brief 
time which the traveller enjoys in Scotland must be his need of a 
comprehensive guide-book, so that he may not be obliged either 
to carry about with him a little library of district guide-books, 
or run the risk of being left without any printed travelling in- 
structions, if he venture beyond the limits of a given itinerary. 
The author of this compendious volume is an experienced hand, 
favourably known by his Handbook to Edinburgh, Handbook to 
the English Lakes, and Imperial Gazetteer of Scotland, and may 
be credited with the possession of sufficient skill and knowledge 
of his subject to enable him to observe a just proportion in the 





distribution of his materials for the work before us, so as to make 
it as complete in all parts as its limits allowed. It is illustrated 
with many neat maps made expressly for it, and with excellent 
yiews taken either from photographs or from original sketches. 

The words “fourth edition” and ‘fifth edition,” appended to 
the titles of some of the handy little foreign guide-books published 
by Messrs. Longman, indicate clearly enough the good repute they 
have won in little more than a twelvemonth which has elapsed 
since the earliest date of publication of the first of the series. 
Their editor disavows all intention of rivalling Mr. Murray’s excel- 
lent handbooks, These have an incontestible right to the position 
they held as the text-books of minutely inquiring travellers; but 
there is another and a numerous class of tourists to whom these 
encyclopedic volumes would only bring an embarras des richesses. 
These are persons for whom “‘ the greatest economy of time, the | 
broadest sweep of survey, and the distinctest limit of what may 
most profitably be undertaken and what most satisfactorily 
omitted, are desirable,” and ¢het needs are effectually provided 
for in the Practical Guides. 





PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 

Tae Ustimate Princrece or Rettciovs Linerry professes to re- 
state and amend the argument in favour of the principle which it adyo- 
cates, that “religion is a matter lying beyond the proper authority of 
civil governments.” It protests against a state conscience; a national | 
clerisy; and an Established Charch. With the reconsideration of “ the 
philosophical argument, is associated a review of the controversy as con- | 
ducted on grounds of reason and expediency, in the writings of Locke, 
Warburton, Paley, Dick, Wardlaw, Gladstone, Martineau and Miall.” 
Mr. Miall is regarded by the anonymous author of the volume before us 
asaman singularly well qualified for his work of Liberator of Religion ; 
Mr. Bright is pronounced to be the man to whose public career belongs 
a moral grandeur, not excelled since the example of Cromwell, while 
Arnold, Gladstone, Martineau and Coleridge, are admired for high in- 
tellectual or moral qualities, and rebuked for their various aberrations in | 
philosophy, real or supposed. The style in which the book is written is 
somewhat cumbrous; and the phraseology is occasionally, and un- 
necessarily, offensive. The Essay, however, evinces ability, and deserves 
to be included in the bibliography of Church Liberation-ism, 


Lecrurks CHIEFLY ON SvbsECTS RELATING To Litrnary anp Sct- 
ENTIFIC AND Mecnantics’ Instrrvres, by Mr. H. Whitehead, Mr. T. 
©. Whitehead and Mr. W. Driver, is a little work which exhibits the 
usual literary accomplishments of educated men. The Essays, which it 
contains were delivered before certain associations at Clapham in 1859, | 
These are thirteen in number, of which we shall specify those headed 
“George Stephenson ;” ‘Lending Libraries;" ‘* Strikes and Docu- 
ments; “System ; its Use and Abuse.” Two of the lecturers are 
clergymen ; both apparently impressed with a conviction that they need 
not be the less men, with open eyes and open heart on that account, | 
TheReverend Henry Whitchead, protests against ‘ short-sighted strikes and 
short-sighted documents.” Mr. Driver, while not prepared to deny 

strikes have done good, proposes a discussion of “the facts of la- | 

with a view to discover the laws upon which those facts are | 
based;” and the Reverend T. C. Whitehead, admitting the advantages of | 
system, advises ‘ that we should look through and beyond systems to the 
work for which they are framed, binding the system to the work, and not 
the work to the system.” 


A new application of the stereoscopic principle has been discovered by 
Professor Wharton Jones, and is explained by him in his pamphlet Ox 
THE InveNTION or Srereoscoric GLAssEs For Srtnoie Picrures. 
These glasses are by no means intended to supersede the ordinary in- 
strument with its double picture, but are designed for a purpose entirely 
distinet from that for which Professor Wheatstone’s invention is used. 

The sole pretension of the stereose ypic glasses is to add to the beauty of 


Single pictures by giving them something of a real stereoscopic effect when 
view ed with both eyes, instead of the mere semblance of such an effect 
which single pictures present even when viewed otherwise to the best 
advantage, as they are with one eye only.” The fact alluded to in the | 
last clause of the sentence points to the principle on which this new in- 
Vention is based. Pictures are not seen to the best advantage with both 
eyes, because in that way they are seen too truly as what they are—flat 
surfaces variously coloured and shaded. ‘The interference of the se- 
cond eye mars the illusion of relief as seen with one eye, by betraying 
to us the flatness of surface.” To get rid of this importunate interfe- 
rence, and to make the second eye codperate in the illusion, is the nice 
whi THe Problem which Professor Jones proposed to himself and 
ich he has solved both theoretically and practically. His glasses can 
worn as spectacles, or applied to any binocular or field glass. Their 
pic effect is comparatively slight, but it is sufficient for the end 
ga Their utility is not confined to the picture-gallery, for “ they 
r out with increased prominence real objects at some distance, such 
vos © actors on the stage ; and, besides increasing the effect of horizontal 
serssion, enable us in viewing the natural landscape, to determine with 
T ~: exactness the relative position and the projecting or receding of 
objects.” 





The sixth volume of Scypitementary Desratcurs, CoRRESPONDENCE, 
AND Memoranpa or Fretp-Manrsnat Artuvr Duke or WELLINGTON 
comprises matter belonging to the period from July, 1807, to December, 
1810, and relating to four distinct subjects. These are presented in as 
many chapters, the contents of which are respectively—the expedition to 
Denmark in 1807; details of proposed plans for the conquest of Mexico, 
of Manilla, and of the Spanish provinces in South America, in 1806-7-8 ; 
the British campaign in Portugal, in 1808; documents connected with 
the Peninsular war, and furnishing materials for the history of a period 
hitherto imperfectly understood. 


Tue Past anp Fvurvre or Brrrsnu Retations rx Curna, by Cap- 
tain Sherard Osborn, is a reprint, with large additions and amendments, 
of matter which appeared in Blackwood’s Magazine, and of some which 
was laid by the author before the Geographical Society. He has seen 
urgent reason for their republication in “ the sad lack of sound informa- 
tion evinced in the late debates upon China, and the incontestable fact 
that the opinions of the majority were based not upon historical and com- 
mercial data, but simply upon the statements of certain special interests, 
or factions.” 

Messrs. Ifurst and Blackett have added Mr. Haliburton’s very amusing 
book, Tur Ory Jupcx, on Lire ry a Conony, to their Standard Li- 
brary of Cheap Editions of Modern Popular Works. 


The tenth volume of Tares rrom “ Biackwoop” contains along 
with six others that delightfully blood-curdling, and flesh-a-creep- 
setting tale, “‘The Haunted and the Haunters, or the House and the 
Brain,” which first appeared in the number of the Magazine for August 
1859. 

Of Captain Raverty’s three handsome quarto volumes, consisting of 
Arcuan Porrry, Prosz axnp Versr, anp a Dicrionary AND GRAM- 
MAR or THE LaNnGUAGE, we can say no more at present than that the 
are splendid specimens of typography, and that, judged from an exoteric 
point of view—for we cannot at this moment speak as experts—they are 
remarkable monuments of the industry, enterprise, and linguistic attain- 
ments of their author and editor. 

Books. 

Summer Songs. By Mortimer Collins. 

The Fall of Man, or Paradise Lost of Cedmon,. Translated in verse from 
the Anglo-Saxon, with a new metrical arrangement of the lines of the original 
text, and an introduction on the versification of Cedmon, By William H, 
F. Bosanquet, Esq. 

Facts and Figures relating to Vancouver's Island and British Columbia ; 
showing what to expect, and how to get there. With Illustrative Maps. By 
J. Despard Pemberton, Surveyor-General VY. I. 

Captain Brand of the “ Centipede ;” a Pirate of Eminence in the West Indies : 
his Loves and Exploits, together with some account of the singular manner 
by which he departed this life. By Lieut. H, A, Wise, U.S.N. (Harry 
Gringo). 

The Semi-Attached Couple. By the Author of “* The Semi-Detached House.” 
In two volumes, 

Travels not far from Home: with a Preface which ought to be read. By Aubin 
St. Helier, M.A. 

The Gulshan-I-Roh : being Selections, Prose and Poe'ical in the Pus*hto or 
Afghdin Language. Edited by Captain H. G. Raverty. 

A Dictionary of the Puk’to, Pus*hto, or Language of the Afghdns ; with re- 
marks on the originality of the language, and its affinity to the Semitic and 
other Oriental tongues, &c. By Captain H. G, Raverty, 


New Epitrons anp Reprints, 


The Past and Future of British Relations in China. By Captain Sherard 
Osborn, C.B. 

Lives of the Italian Poets, By Henry Stebbing, D.D., F.R.S.A. New edition, 

Footfalis on the Boundary of another World. With Narrative Mlustrations. 
By Robert Dale Owen. Fiom the tenth American Edition, with emendations 
and additions by the author, 

Tales from “ Blackwood.” Volume X. 

A Grammar of the Puk’hto, Pus*hto, or Language of the Afghans; in which 
the rules are illustrated by examples from the best writers both Poetical and 
Prose; t her with Tranelations from the Articles of War, and remarks on 
the Language, Literature, and Descent of the Afghan Tribes, By Captain 
Hi. G, Raverty. Second Edition. 

The Old Judge; or Life in a Colony. By the Author of “Sam Slick, the 
Clockmaker,” &c. 

Oltver and Boyd’s Scottish Tourist : a Mandbook to the Picturesque Scenery, 
Cities, and Towns, Historical Places, Works of Art, and Antiquities of Scot- 
land, Twentieth edition, thoroughly revised, and in great part rewritten. 
Illustrated with Travelling Maps, Plans, and thirty-seven Engravings on 


Steel, 








LITERARY NEWS. 

Mr, Murray has in the press ‘Two Years’ Residence in Denmark, in- 
cluding excursions through Jiitland and the Danish Isles,” by Mr. Horace 
Marryat. 

“The French Under Arms,” by Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, is preparing 
for publication by Mr. L, Booth, Regent Street. 

“‘The Zommiebeg Shootings, or a Moor in Scotland,” by Thomas 
Jeans, with illustrations by Percival Skelton, is announced by Messrs, 
Routledge and Co. 

The “ Liber Albus, or White Book of the City of London,” compiled 
(a. p. 1419) by John Carpenter, and translated from the original Lati 
and Anglo-Norman by H. T. Riley, M.A., will be brought out in the 
course of next month, by Messrs, R. Griffin and Co. 

Messrs. J. Hogg and Sons have in the press, ‘‘The Wits and Beaux 
of Society,” in two volumes, by Grace and Philip Wharton. 

Mr. Lovell Reeve has in preparation a new series of natural histories, 
which includes “ British Mosses,” by the Reverend M. J. Berkeley; 
“ British Ferns,” by Mr. Thomas Moore ; and “ British Desmidiae,” by 
Dr. G. C, Wallich, 

A volume of “ Mottoes of the Families of Great Britain and Ireland, 
with correst translations, and the names of the families claiming them, 
attached to each,” will be published about the middle of September next, 
by M. T. C. Jack, Edinburgh. 

“The Unprotected Female at the Pyramids,” is the title of a story 
Mr. Anthony Trollope, which is about to appear in Cassell's Family 
Paper, and to be followed by three others from the same pen. 

Anew work by the well-known American author, Mr. F. L. Olmsted, 
entitled “A Journey in the Back-Country, including an exploration 
of the valley of the Missisippi,” has appeared at New York. 
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Messrs. Michel Lévy, fréres, Paris, have just published the Princess 
de Belgiojoso’s “ Histoire de la Maison de Savoie ;” and “‘ Merlin L’En- 
chanteur,” a new work, by M. Edgar Quinet. 

The prolific M. Capefigue has launched a new so-called historical 
work, entitled ‘‘ Agnes Sorel.” It is a picture of the reigns of the sixth 
and seventh Charles, with Dunois and the Maid of Orleans in the fore- 
ground. 

M. Dentu, Paris, has published “‘La Femme Affranchie,” by Madame 
D’Hericourt, in two volumes. The work, a somewhat free exposition of 
the “ Rights of Woman,” was only allowed to appear after the authoress 
had written to the Emperor on the subject. 

A volume of “ Lettres sur la Sicile,”” by M. Viollet-le-Duc, a late 
traveller in the island and through the South of Italy, has been published 
by Messrs. Chamerot and Co., Paris. 

Messrs. Meline and Co., Brussels, have in preparation an ‘ Histoire 
de la Littérature Belge depuis 1830 jusqu’a nos jours,” by M. Emile van 
Cleemputte. 

A German biography of Milton, under the title, “ Milton: Studien 
zur Geschichte des Englischen Geistes,”’ (Milton: a Contribution to the 
History of the English Mind,) by Gustay Liebert, has been brought out 
by O. Meissner, Hamburg. 

The first volume of a “ General History of Moravia, from the oldest 
times till the year 906,” by Dr. B, Dudik, has been published by Messrs. 
Decker and Co., Berlin. 

“ Die letzten Tage von Gotthelf Heinrich von Schubert,” (The Last 
Days of G. H. von Schubert,) by Dr. Fr. H. Ranke, and a volume of 
“ Hebrew-Germanic Proverbs,” by A. Tendlau, have been published by 
G. Schlawitz, Berlin. 

The first volume of B. Millhausen’s “Travels in the Rocky Moun- 
tains of North America, up to the Highlands (Ioch-Plateau) of New 
Mexico, undertaken as a member of the Colorado Expedition, sent out 
by the Government of the United States,” has appeared at Leipzig. 

The Gazette of Augsburg, of August 26, referring to the Spectator of 
August 18, corrects a statement in the “ Literary News” of that num- 
ber. The book ‘Die Napoleoniden: ein Genealogisch-Historisches 
Gemiilde,” by Dr. F. Nagel, was not published by Messrs. Cotta and Co., 
Stuttgart, but by F. W. Grunow, Leipzig. 


Ghe WGheatres. 


The past week has been somewhat fertile in events. At the Olympic, 
a new comedietta, entitled A Fair Exchange, has been produced, and 
though utterly devoid of other merit, has that of exhibiting Miss Louisa 
Keeley, influenced by all the emotions proper to a plebeian beauty of 
jealous temperament. Mr. J. Anderson and Miss Elsworthy have com- 
menced a series of Shakspearian performances at the Princess’s, where 
also Miss Harris, daughter of the manager, has made a successful 
débit, as the young aspirant in the First Night. The Messrs, 
Brough’s burlesque, the Enchanted Isle, lately revived at Drury Lane, 
when the performance took place for the benefit of the ‘“‘ Brough Fund,” 
is now permanently acted at the Adelphi. Mr. Barry Sullivan’s Shaks- 
pearian course is continued at the St. James’s. 








Parisian THEATRICALS, 

Something like a new interest for classical tragedy is created at the 
Théatre Francais, where M. Guichard, an actor from the Odéon, has lately 
a) d as Néron, in the Britannicus of Racine. Ie is accompanied by 

adame Guyon,—In the meanwhile, Mr. Latour de Saint Ybars, whose 
name is as closely associated with tragedy as that of M. Ponsard, shews a 

isposition to wander into the region of light comedy. However, La 

le de logis, with which he has recently supplied the Gymnase, and 

which turns on the very common theme of a young lady’s caprice in the 
matter of love, is not likely to enhance his reputation. 


Music. 


Since the dead season has set in,‘ the opera has migrated from the 
Haymarket and Covent Garden to the distant regions of the far East. 
The Pavilion Theatre in Whitechapel has been dubbed, for the nonce, 
the “ Eastern Opera-house,” and has been opened for the performance 
not only of _— but of Italian opera—or, to speak more exactly, of 
opera, both in English and Italian; for what are called English operas 
now-a-days are generally versions of Italian (or other foreign) pieces. 
The theatre opened last Monday evening, when Norma, in English, was 
very well performed and received, by an assemblage who crowded the 
house to overflowing, with most vehement (and evidently genuine) de- 
monstrations of delight. Indeed, the performance might have pleased a 
more critical audience ; for Mademoiselle Laucia, the prima donna (al- 
beit little known to the public), has merit both as an actress and a singer, 
and Mr. Augustus Braham, though not much of an actor, is not excelled 
by any of our English tenors either in sweetness of voice or polish of 
style. The accessories—orchestra, chorus, scenery, &c.—were all good; 
and we have often seen this opera not so well performed in theatres of 
higher pretensions. 

M. Delaporte, the President of the Orphéonists of France, who con- 
ducted the recent performances of that body at the Crystal Palace, has 
been created a Knight of the Imperial Order of the Legion of 
Honour. 

Madame Jenny Lind Goldschmidt, with her husband and two children, 
has arrived at her native city, Stockholm, where she received a most en- 
thusiastic welcome. The family are spending the season at a villa in the 
neighbourhood of the city; but, we believe, M. and Madame Gold- 
schmidt have made England their permanent place of residence. 

Madame Viardot is engaged at the Théatre Lyrique for next season at 
a salary of 3000 francs (120/.) per month. She is to resume her cha- 
racter of Orphee, and it is intended to get up for her another of Gluck’s 
operas, either Alceste or Iphigénie. This accomplished artiste is about a 
work which will be most acceptable to the musical world—a selection of 

lassical vocal music of the Ttalian, German, and French schools, with 
directions as to style, accentuation, embellishment, and expression—di- 
rections which, from such a quarter, will be invaluable, 
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Fine Arts. 
THE ROYAL ACADEMY, 

The Academy have at length put forth the report of the committee tg 
their council, respecting the affairs of the body. This document has been 
expected with some interest, as it was hoped it would contain some de. 
cided recommendation to the council, concerning the much-talked-of pros 
ject of reform. It was hoped that the announcement made some months 
ago by the President, of the plan designed to constitute the Academy an 
institution for conferring degrees in art would be referred to, and ‘that 
some allusion would be made to the very general wish expressed in fq. 
vour of a proposition for enlarging the number of associates made to the 
Academy by certain members of that body. It turns out that the report 
makes no reference to the subject whatever, and is indced a somewhat 
dry statement of the history and progress of the Academy, with a reasger. 
tion of its Royal origin by sign manual, and its distinctly private ng. 
ture. It says— 

“The Academy was instituted in the year 1768 by King George the 
Third, by a deed of institution, under his own sign manual, not counter. 


| signed by any officer of State. In this he declares himself the petven, pro- 


| tector, and supporter of the society, and that several of the o 








cers were to 
hold their offices during his Majesty’s pleasure. ‘The eighth clause to the 
deed directs, that there shall be a treasurer to the Royal Academy, who, 
as the King is graciously pleased to pay all deficiencies, shall be appointed 
by his Majesty from among the academicians; and further directs that the 
treasurer shall, after laying the accounts before the council of the instity- 
tion, lay them before the Keeper of his Majesty’s Privy Purse, to be by him 
finally audited, and the deficiencies paid.” 

To this apparently ingenuous statement, has been added a supplement 
by our contemporary the Morning Chronicle, which, if we remember 
rightly, is gathered from the statement written by Sir Robert Strange, the 
celebrated engraver, and published about the year 1775. 

“There was an Academy of Arts established by a Royal Charter, dated 
January 26, 1765, which in all probability was countersigned in the legiti- 
mate way by an officer of State. This was the rightful heir to the position; 
and the more favoured offspring of Royalty, which now talks rather loudly 
of its moral claims, and pockets 11,6007. per annum from the innocent public 
is only a Fitz-Dalton. Mr. Dalton was a favourite librarian in the thi 
cycle of the exemplary Georgian era, and, being attached to the arts, he 
started a print-shop in Pall-Mall, became involved, and got out of his diffi- 
culties by prevailing on good King George III. to found a Royal Academy, 
to which Se made over his print sekeans. This was brought about 
through certain disaffected members of the legitimate Academy, headed by 
Mr. J. M. Moser, the confidant of Dalton, who, after announcing the pro- 
ject of a Royal Academy to the members of the Incorporated Society, at the 
same time prevailed upon them to sign over the whole of their possessions 
to the new Academy. The resignation of the eight members of the old 
Academy was dated November 10, 1768; their names were Joseph Wilton, 
Edward Penny, Richard Wilson, Benjamin West, William Chambers, J. M, 
Moser, Paul Sandby, F. M. Newton.’ 

The following is the statement of moneys received— 

Total sums received from the Annual Exhibition, 
from 1769 to 1859 (inclusive), less the expenses 


attending the same ...... sentanen sescceesqe “eee eS 
Sums received by dividend on stock, &e...... ee 91,5 8 9 
Sums received from his Majesty's privy purse, 

from 1769 to 1780........ 294090008 6sseseed 5116 : : 


Turner bequest. .cccccccecceveecsvee sans Glckes 20,000 
of which there remains a balance in hand of 104,449/, 19s, 6d. 

The report defends the Academy from the imputation of unfairness or 
partiality in the selection of pictures for exhibition, and claims for the 
members the best places by right. The only hint at improvement is to 
be found in a timid recommendation that the rule restricting members 
from exhibiting in any other Society of Artists should be “reconsidered.” 
The report ends with the assumption of much glorification on account of 
the history and proceedings of the Academy in which the members are 
invited to admire and maintain the undeviating attention paid to its pub- 
lic objects. 


The following letter has appeared elsewhere ; we print it here at the 
express request of our respected correspondent— 
August 2%. 

‘“* Nothing can be more injurious to the public than mean artists powerfully patro- 
nized. In academies where the little people govern, the great will soon be 
proscribed.”--James Barry. 

Sir—As public attention has been again directed to the Royal Academy, 
in consequence of the recent interposition of the Government in its behalf, 
will you permit me to point out the manner in which its laws press most un- 
fairly ol injuriously upon the artists of this country. ; 

By the first law of its constitution, the Academy is made to consist of 
forty members, who are called academicians ; and all vacancies “ are filled 
up by elections among associates,”’ another ** order or rank of members, not 
exceeding twenty in number,’”’ who ‘ are elected from among the exhibitors 
inthe annual exhibition,” and who, to be eligible, must be ‘* at least twenty- 
four years of age,”” an age at which Raphael had painted some of his most 
beautiful pictures. : 

There is *‘ another order not exceeding six, who are called associate en- 
gravers,”’ and who till within the last few years were ineligible for the upper 
‘* order of members,” but this trifling reform was forced upon the Roy 
Academy by pressure from without. 

By anotlier law it is somewhat rashly assumed that the members of the 
Academy ‘shall all be men of high reputation in their several professio™® 
and not members of any other Society of Artists established in London.” 

It is by means of these few cunningly-devised rules and regulations that 
this highly privileged and powerfully patronized Society—the Royal Academy 
—has been enabled to subjugate the artists of the United Kingdom. For the 
irresponsible power which the Academicians possess, and the privileges 
which they themselves enjoy, and are enabled to confer upon others, impart 
to their body a social, an official, and even a political prestige, to which they 
are not entitled ; which, moreover, they have frequently abused, and have 
often perverted to the private and peculiar interests of their own society. 

By the first empirical law of their “constitution,” the number of 
** Academicians”’ is limited to forty members, who, in too many instances, 
to the exclusion of more worthy competitors, have had ‘ greatness thrust 
upon them.” 

By their second law, “‘ another order or rank ’’ of Associates, not exceed- 
ing twenty in number, are placed in a probationary state—a kind of artistic 
limbo. These two classes—namely, the Academicians and Associates—are 
stated by Mr. George Clint, in his evidence before the Select Committee of 
1836, ‘* to have a most powerful tendency to demoralize each other—one 
class become sycophants, the other despots.”” Mr. John Martin, in his 
evidence before the same committee, observes that the Associates are 0 & 
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i ition, ‘* for a man who is worthy to be an Associate is worthy 
S ing am Academician ; they must first be degraded before they are ex- 
sited ; and while they are Associates they must be most humble to the 


-ians. 
a who told Sir Joshua he “ wanted no honours but those which 
no man could give or take away,” would not at first consent to become a 
candidate unless he were made an Academician at once, without being an 
Associate. He yielded at length to Sir Joshua’s solicitations, but he re 
that “‘ when I wrote my name (as candidate) I felt myself much humbled,” 
and “ when I mentioned the names of certain Academicians of very mean 
abilities, and asked Sir Joshua if he thought I could receive as an honour 
that which had been given to them, he shook his head and lifted up his 
eyes.” 

1 have considered the effect of the laws of the Academy upon its 
own internal organization ; let me now glance for a moment at their crush- 
ing effect on the competitors outside. 

arule of the Academy, as we have already seen, the Associates must 
be elected from among “‘ the exhibitors in the annual exhibi'ion.” Thus, 
under pain of exclusion, the unprivileged artists are compelled to contribute 
their works for the a Ee of that Academy which so inconsistently 
proclaims itself as ‘* supported by Royal munificence.”’ 

In a more offensive manner, but with the same ulterior object in view, 
the rule was framed by which the Academicians are imperatively forbidden 
to become ‘members of any other society of artists established in London.” 
Northeote was threatened with expulsion for daring to exhibit with the 
Society of British Artists; and Wilkie was menaced for even attempting to 
form a separate exhibition of his own pictures,—and thus indirectly com- 
peting with the annual exhibition of the Academy,—as though competition 
were to be deemed as injurious to art as it is known to be beneficial to 
science, trade, and manufactures. Let me, therefore, repeat that which 
cannot too often be reiterated, that the sole object of such regulations is to 
fill the private purse of the Academy, and to cripple the resources of all 
other cempeting societies of artists. ‘‘ Who,” exclaims Barry, ‘can say 
what conscious inferiority is not capable of attempting in certain situations 
which afford the means? Homer and Milton would stand a poor chance 
with the votes of twenty poetasters against them.’”’” What, he asks, “‘ would 
have been the fate of Pope if his existence had depended upon the votes of 
the Denises and Gildons ?”’ 

In conclusion, let me ask the right honourable gentleman, the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, whether the maintenance of such 2 ° institution as the 
one I have described be compatible with the principle of ‘‘ free trade without 
an exception?” Does not this Royal Academy combine within itself all the 
worst characteristics of an obsolete and exploded protective system, and con- 
sequently all the elements of decline and decay? Constituted as it now is 
—a kind of simi-public, semi-private society, for the arbitrary dispensation 
of factitious diplomas of art—it should no longer be allowed to exist in its 
resent form, or to perpetuate its rule over the artists of this free and en- 
ightened nation, which ought to make itself, as it were, an example for 
imitation and a model to the world. 

I have the honour to be, Sir, your obedient servant, Ww. Cc. 


The new Foreign Office will, it appears after all, be built in the 
[talian style. Although the particular design has not yet been decided 
upon, it is understood that the erection of a Gothic building has been 
finally abandoned, and this decision having been come to, Mr. Garling 
the architect, who obtained the distinction of a first prize in the general 
competition, has been directed to prepare a design in the Italian style, 
as well as Mr. G. G. Scott. This design has been sent in accordingly, 
and we may shortly expect to know something definite as to what this 
new public building will be like, and who is to be the architect. The 
appropriateness of a style to any purpose of a building may be a matter 
upon which much may be said, and it is quite possible that the associa- 
tion of Gothic with the Ecclesiastical purpose only, may be peculiar to 
England. Yet so it is, and we cannot help thinking a sound diséretion 
has been exercised in relinquishing the Gothic for the Italian style. 


The relics of the Parthenon in the British Museum have recently 
been rearranged, and placed in a more intelligible position. The statues 
of Theseus and Hyperion, with the heads of the horses of the Day rising 
from the waves, have been put in an angular framework, similar to that 
of the pediment of the Parthenon, thus sharing the original position in 
which they stood. The cast of a female figure from Athens, considered 
to be Selene, has been placed in the proper position occupied by the 
statue as descending with the Horses of Night in the angle of the pedi- 
ment. A leg has also been discovered to belong to the figure of Victory 
in the western pediment, and has been restored to the figure after a se- 
paration of many centuries. These improvements have becn made at 
the suggestion of Mr. Watkiss Lloyd, the writer on Grecian antiquities. 





FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, AUGUST 28. 

Bankrupts.—Micn AnL Mutrenan, Great Dover Street, Southwark, leather-dealer 
—WittiaM and Peter Perrin, Wellingborough, Northamptonshire, boot-manufac- 
turer—Grorcr ALMonp and Ricnarp MANLovs, junior, Luton, Bedfordshire, straw- 
hat-manufacturers—Lewis Rowert Poors and Samvet Bryan, New Oxford Street, 
boot-manufacturers—Frank CASTELLI, Bury Court, St. Mary Axe, commission-mer- 
chant—Tuomas Watxer, Birmingham, provision-dealer—Jounx Corron, Smeth- 
wick, Staffordshire, boot-maker—JosEPH Corns, Stourbridge, Worcestershire, soda- 
water-manufacturer—Rrevpen Newton, Derby, silk-throwster—Francis Brarn, 
Weston-super-Mare, builder—Moses Hixpie Burrows, Wakefield, Yorkshire, 
Worsted-spinner—W1..iam Bet, Chester-le-Street, Durham, miller. 

Scotch Seguestrations.—Mrrcneit. and Co., Glasgow, merchants—Sravrarrs, 
Uddingston, Lanarkshire, joiner—Lawson, Glasgow, cabinet-maker. 








FROM THE LONDON GAZETTR, AUGUsT 31. 

Bank; uptey Annulled.—Gronrce BLEAcKLey, Salford, Lancashire, brewer. 

Bankrupts.—Wiu11aM Tuomas PANrer Green, Northampton, currier—Davip 
Ssrrn, Hertfordshire, straw-plait-manufacturer—Josera CLarker, Kidderminster, 
tanner—THomas MAxxino, Aldershott, hotel-keeper—WiLuiam Hinis, Sandgate, 
draper—Joun Corrom and not Jonn Corrox, as advertised in last Tuesday's 
Gazette), Smethwick, Staffordshire, boot-maker—Jonx Corr Leyxcn, Dale End, 
Birmingham, leather-seller— WILLIAM Jones, Nottingham, grocer—WILLIAM 

Nomas, Cardiff, Glamorganshire, publican. 


‘PRICES CURRENT. 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 










8 per Cent Consols........cscsseees! | 923 ; | og | 93 | tap 
Ditto for Account... hei ‘| } 93 93 | 3 | 93 934 
3 per Cents Reduced | 93} 924 | 93} } 939 934 
New 3 per Cents ..... | 93} 93} 934 933 | 93g 
Annuities 1830 .. . bo Hen, Th } 
Annuities 1835 |. eae 16} 168 wy | —— —_— 
Fank Stock, 9 per Cent 231 233 233 | 2320 | 2k | 
India Stock, 10) per Cent —— | 26) | — whem | = 
Exchequer hilis, 14d. 1 pm. 4 4 4? hes 3S 
Exchequer Bonds, 500!. ....... ipm. | -—— -- 4 | 1 — 
Tndia Bonds 4 per Cent 1.1.10. 2.2): | — | Bdis Gale ‘ | 8 











FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 












































































Austrian ....cccceeeeeesSP-Cl.y French .... 4ip.ct. —_— 
Belgian ... Te Mexican ... 3—- 24 
PP acseces 2 —— Peruvian .. Ai 97 
Brazilian .... -6— | 100 | Portuguese i853... —_ “4 
Khuenos Ayres . &6— | oo Russian ..... t— -— 
Callies eee 6— | Sardinian . ‘-— = 
anish . t- |) — Spanish ........ eeee - 4 
iiaiinctaniamniced 3— | — | DittoNew Deferred ...:.:3 — ‘et 
— (Ex. 12 Guilders) .24 — 64} Ditto Passive 22 
DIELS . ccccccccccccccccees i- —— | Turkish...... 73 
BU seccccncncsccceceds <> § cme 5 TRS coccamocactnaed 22 
SHARES. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Friday Evening.) 
Rattware— j | Banxe— | 
Bristoland Exeter. ...... ceoees] 108) Australasian ..........+ cocesees] 68 
ES inn oennrnscgnance 934 British North American veel 5. 
Soasterend Holyhead .. ee — GRy occcccscccccccececs ee 66 
astern Counties.......... ee 534 Colonial .......+.+0+ — 
Edinburgh and Giasgow....... 812 Commercial of London ......... 203 
pneme d and South-Western ... —_ Engl. 8cotsh. & Australian Chtd. — 
reat Northern .......-..+ss00+ lM MOD oo cccecceeee eeeees . 
Great South. and West. Ireland. | iit Senden and County . set 
Great Western............0000+ | 70} | London Chrtd Bnk.ofAustralia) 2 
Lancashire and Yorkshire. ‘ loss London Joint Stock....... 
Lancaster and Carlisle....... a. = London and Westminster 
London, Brighton,& South Coast! 110) National Bank .. cee —_— 
London and Blackwall ......... | 67 | National Province 984 
London and North-Western... 100 New South Wales. 35 
London and South Western... | 92 Oriental ........ 4at 
Manchester, Sheffield,& Lincoln | 434 Ottoman .......60se00+ 17] 
SEO sccvcncsvececceococones 124} Provincial of Ireland... 85 
— Great Western (Ireland (= South Australia..... _—_ 
North British. ........ssececeee 634 Union of Australia .. 41 
North-Eastern—Berwick...... | wid Union of London.... 214i 
North-Eastern—York .......... j 60) Unity....+.. seeeees —_ 
Oxford, Wor. & Wolverhampton _ Doc as— 
Scottish Ceatral ....... eee -- East and West India ..... soccee 120 
Scottish Midland......... veel Bh LONGOR 2066s ecececee oe -—— 
South Eastern and Dover ° S64 St. Katherine. 70 
Eastern of Prance...... ‘ -—— ROTI cccccccvcccece _ 
Eaet Indian ee coi cveees 100 mA... foe 
Geelong and Melbourne .. 5 | -- Australian Agricultural,....... 27 
Grand Trunk of Canada,...... 31} British American Land.. . 30 
Great Indian Peninsular .....| 96} Camada .....+5005 ee . 1154 
Gre.t Western of Canada ..,. 13} Crystal Palace ,.....+++++ . a 
Paris and LyOmS ......+6+60. | Electric Telegraph lol 
Mines— General Steam... -_ 
_Australian......  — London Discount. 3 
Brazilian Imperial... . — National Discount 3 
Ditto St. John del Rey.. 274 Peninsular and Oriental Ste 754 
Cobre Copper......... _—— Royal Mail Steam..... 52 
South Australian ,. 3s 


Rhymney [rom .....6.6eeccesees 18] 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the 7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week ending 
on Wednesday the 29th day of Aug. 1860. 
188UE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued ....ssceeeeeee + +eh29,589,495 Government Debt ..........+ £11,016,100 
Other Securities...... + 3,459,900 
Gold Coin and Bullion eee 15,114,495 
Silver BulliOM,....+sccsseeees - 


£29,559,495 





£29,589,495 
BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors 'Capital.........£14,553,000 Goverument Securities (inclu - 
Rest oe 


















steececsceees 3,451,910 | ding Dead WeightAnnuity). £9,643,398 

Public Deposits" . ~- 5,949,005 Other Securities......... oecce 996 726 

Other Deposits .......+.+.+ 14,168,176 = | NOtOB.. cc seeeesecee 8,447,710 
Seven Daysaand other Bills . 735,601 | Gold and Silver Coin 799 4 

£38,887 ,692 £38,( 87,693 

* Including Exchequer, Saving-Banks,Commissionersof National Debdt,and Diy, Acct, 

BULLION. Peroz. | e mares. e Per ton. 

‘opper, Brit.Cakes £98 0 0 ..£0 © @ 

—— Gold in Bars, Standard, £3 17 9 Iveu, Welch Bane.... 65 6..908 

exican Dollars . sreseveee O 5 2) | Lead, British Pig ... 2410 0.. 25 0 0 

Silver in Bars, Standard..... «+» © 5 1h | Steel, Swedish Keg..19 0 0 . 0 0 0 





GRAIN, Mark Lane, Aug. 31. 
a s. ’ . | ‘ e. 
Pine...... 70to74 | Indian Corn. 37 to 38 


Oats, Feed... O— 0 


Fine ...... 62to065 
Foreign, R. 56 — 64 


Red, New. 56 — 58 White F. 68—70 Maple .... 38—40 Fine.... O— @ 
Fine ...... 58—60 Rye ........ 4—38 White .... 4—43 Poland... 0— 0 
White Old 60—64 Barley...... 30—34 Blue ..... + Oo 0 

Pine ...... 64—66 Malting .. O— © Beans, Ticks 34— 40 | 





Harrow... 44—50 | 
SIX-WEEKS AVERAGE. 
Per Qr. (imperial) of England and Wales. 


New ...... 56—62 | Malt, Ord... 56—70 


WEEKLY AVERAGE. | 
Por the Week ending Aug. 25. 











60s. 14, | 40s. 4¢, Wheat.... 688. 6d, | Rye ....... als. Od, 
a 7 Barley.... 33 4 Keans.. ~% 7 
27 «(1 9 Oats ...... 26 9 « Peas. al 9 
FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town made .....+++++ -per sack €0s.to 63s. Butter—Best Fresh, 13+. 0d. dos. 
BECONS .. oc ececcsececscssesece 48 — 52 | Carlow, Ol. 0s. to 0/. Os. per cewt 
Essex and Suffolk,on boardship45 — 48 Bacon, Irish ...... soeesper owt. 78s. — 82s, 
Norfolk and Stockton .... . 44 — 46 | Cheese, Cheshire — 
American ....... el 32 — 35 | Derby, pale - 77 
Camadian ......ceccccecess 32 — 35 Hams, York ....6..++s000+ A 


Bread, 844. to 10d. the 4lb. loaf. Eggs, French, per 








BUTCHERS’ MEAT. 


Newoats anno Leapenmace.* Heap or CatTtie at Tae 
«. a, sd. 



















sad . @. s. a. ad. Carrie-MARKeT. 
Reef... 2 Oto2 Btod 2 «on. 4 CtOK5 Oto5 4 Monday. Thursday, 
Mutton 4 0—44-—4 8 410—5 4—5 8) Reasts.. 4,470 ..... 1,550 
Veal... 3 4-3 8—4 4 48—5 O—65 4) Sheep ..27,850 ..... 11,200 
Pork... 4 4—-5 4—6 0 46—4 86—65 ©} Calves., 229 ...6+ 560 
Lamb. 4 0—4 8-5 5 O0—6 4—0 O| Pigs... 350.... 100 

k the offal, per 8 Ib. 

HOPS. WOOL. 
Weald of Kent Pockets...... 130s. to190s. Down Tegs ........+. perib. 20d. to 21d, 
Mid and East Kentditto..... 170 — 20 Half-bred Wethers .. - t— 
Sussex ditto.......+0++ eve 3125 — 170 Leicester Fleeces .... - 8 — 20 
Farnham ditto o—- 0 Combing Skins ........++++ Ki — 


HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 


















SmMirmrier>. Wuirecmarnt. ComBERtany. 

Hay, Good ..... cece TE CO BOB. ceccccceses BOG, CO LNBs. ceeceees ees 1188. to 1260, 

Inferior - 5 — 60 ee o— 0 +» 70 — Iho 
New. no = 80 so 06 100 5 — 100 
Clover ....+++ 99 —115 12606C = (131 120 — 130 
Wheat Straw ....... 30 — 36 3a Ue C40 o-— 
GROCERIES | MISCELLANEOUS. 

Tea, Souchong, fine, per Ib. 2s. 6d. to 3v. Od.| Jamaica Rum.... pergal. 4 6d.to be. 44. 
Congou, fine ....... eooe 2 O —23 2 Brandy, Best Brands..... 810 — 91 
Pckoe, flowery .......++ 3 0—5 0 Cotton, N. Orleans.perib, © 32 — © 8 

In bond— Duty Is. 5d. per Ib. Saltpetre, Ref....percwt. 43 6 — 46 0 

Coffee, fine ‘in bond) cwt. 80s. Od. to 96s.0d. Guano, Peruvian.perton.230 0 — 0 © 
Good Ordinary ........ 6ls. Od. to 62+. Od.) Tallow Y.C...perewt.53 0 — 0 6 

Cocoa, Trinidad (in bond) 70s. 0d. to 92s. O«. TOWD oaceceeceees “3 OO 

Rice, Ame. dr.Carolina.. 225. 0d. to 26s. 6d. Rape Oil, English refined 46 0 — 0 @ 

Sugar, Muscovado,average.. 0s. 0d. Brown cececcoes “40 — 4 6 

West India Molasses .... 16s. 0d. to 185.62.) Linseed Oil.....-.+. «+++ 20-00 

POTATOES Cocoa nut Oil...... «¢—-@«o 

Kent and Essex Regents..ton. 0s.to 0s o— 00 

a Shaws - oan 6: I ® — ® ° 
o—- 06 - 
York Regents...... -<c5 > 
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RYSTAL PALACE,.— Half-Guinea 
Season Tickets, admitting from the Ist of Srrremnre, 
1860, to the 30th of Arrit, 1861, now ready for issue. The 
following are some of the special appointments already fixed 
for Serremper— 
Sarvuapay, the Ist, and Monpay, the 3d—National Holly- 
hock Show. 
Mowpavs, the 3d, 10th, 17th, 24th—Great Fountains. 
Tvespay, the 4th—Tonic Sol-fa Contest and Great Choral 
Concert and Scottish Part-Song Singers. 
Wepnespay, the 5th—Performance by Scotch Part-Song 
Singers. 
Tuvnrspay, the 13th—Licensed Victuallers’ Féte. 
Sarurpay, the 15th—Great Concert of Mr. Martin's Glees 
and Part Songs. 
Wepsespar, the 19th, and Tavrspay, the 20th--Dahlia | 
and Fruit Show. 
Wepnespay, the 26th, and Sarurpay, the 29th—Madame 
Clara Novello’s Farewell Concerts: Creation and Messiah. 


HE NORWICH MUSICAL 
FESTIVAL, 
Tuvaspay, and Farivar, Serremver the 17th, 18th, 19th, 
20th, 2ist, 1860, in St. ANDREW’S HALL, under the 
patronage of Her Most Gracious Majesty the QUEEN, 
R.H. the Prince Consort, H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, 
H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, and other members of the 
Royal Family. 
On MONDAY EVENING, September 17th, Haydn's Ora- 
torio, “‘ The Creation.” 





| 





on Monpay, Turspay, Wepnespay, | 


On WEDNESDAY MORNING, September 19th, Handel's | 


“ Dettingen Te Deum,” and Spohr’s Oratorio, ‘‘The Last 
Judgment.”’ 

On THURSDAY MORNING, September 20th, Herr Mo 
lique’s New Oratorio, ‘“‘ Abraham” (first time of perform 
ance), and Mendelssohn's Psalm, “ As the Hart pants.” 

On FRIDAY MORNING, September 2Ist, Handel's Ora- 
torio, “‘ The Messiah.” 

Three Grand Miscellaneous Concerts will be given on the 
EVENINGS of TUESDAY, WEDNESDAY, and THURS 
DAY, September 18th, 19th, and 20th, including Professor 
Sterndale Bennett's ‘‘ May Que: "’ Gluck’s *‘ Armida,” and 
Benedict's Cantata, “ Undine,” {rst time of performance, 
composed expressly for this Festival.) 

Principal Vocal Performers—Madame Clara Novello (her 
last appearance in Norwich), Madame Weiss, Miss Palmer, 
Madame Borghi-Mamo, Mr. Sims Reeves, Mr. Wilbye 
Cooper, Mr. Santley, Mr. Weiss, Signor Belletti. Solo 

Pianoforte, Miss Arabella Goddard: Solo Violoncello, Signor 
Piatti. Leaders of the Band, M. Sainton and Mr. H. Bla- 
grove; Organist, Mr. Harcourt; Chorus Master, Mr. J. F. 
Hill; Conductor, Mr. BENEDICT. 

On FRIDAY EVENING, the 2ist of September, a 
GRAND DRESS BALL, in St. Andrew's Hall, the Band (of 
thirty performers) being conducted by Mr. Weippert. 

ROGER KERRISON, } Hon. 
J. B. MORGAN, Secs. 


OVERNMENT SCHOOL OF NES, 
and of SCIENCE APPLIED to the A... 
Director. 
Sir Ropenicx Impey Murcuison, D.C.L., M.A., F.RS., &e. 
During the Session 1860-61, which will commence on the 
5th of Ocropsr, the following COURSES of LECTURES 
and PRACTICAL DEMONSTRATIONS will be given— 
1. Chemistry. —By A. W. Hofmann, LL. D. F.R S., &. 
Metallurgy.—By John Percy, M.D., F.I 
Natural History. —By T. I. Huxley, F.R 


Mineralogy. } By Warington W. ea M.A., F.R.S. 


Mining. 

Geology.—By A.C. Ramsay, F.R. 

Appli Mechanics. —By Robert w illis, M.A., F.R.S. 
Physics.—By J. Tyndail, F.R.S 

Instruction in Mechanical Drawing, by Mr. Binns. 

The fee for Matriculated Students (exclusive of the labora 
tories) is 30/. in one sum, on entrance, or two annual pay- 
ments of 20/, 

Pupils are received in the Royal College of Chemistry (the 
laboratory of the School) under the direction of Dr. Hofmann, 
and in the Metallurgical Laboratory, under the direction of 
Dr. Percy. Tickets to separate courses of lectures are issued 
at 1/., 12. 10s.,and 2/. each. Officers in the Queen's service, 
her Majesty's Consuls, acting mining agents and managers, 
may obtain tickets at reduced prices. 

Certificated schoolmasters, pupil teachers, and others en- 
gaged in education, are also admitted to the lectures at re 
duced fees. 

His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has granted 
two Exhibitions, and others have also been established. 

For a Prospectus and Information, apply at the Muscum of 
Practical Geology, Jermyn Street, London. 

TRENHAM REEKS, Registrar. 
> 
S?: BARTHOLOMEW’S HOSPITAL 
and MEDICAL COLLEGE. 

The WINTER SESSION will commence on Ocrorer Ist, 
with an Introductory Address by MR. SAVORY, at Eight 
Clock, p.m. 

ECTURES. 


L 
Medicine—Dr. Baly and Dr. Kirkes. 
Surgery—Mr. Lawrence. 
Deseriptive Anatomy—Mr. Skey aud Mr. Holden. 
Physiology and General Anatomy—Mr. Savory. 
Chemistry— Dr. Frankland. 
Superintendence of Dissections—Mr. Callender and Mr. 
Smith. 
SUMMER SESSION, 1861, commencing May 1. 
Materia Medica—Dr. F. Farre. 
Botany’*— 
Forensic Medicine—Dr. Black. 
Midwifery, &e.—Dr. West. 
Comparative Anatomy *— 
Practical Chemistry—Dr. Frankland and Mr. Atfield. 

* The Lectureships on Botany and Comparative Anatomy 
have been recently vacated, but the names of the Lecturers 
will be shortly announced. 

Hosrirat Practice.—The hospital contains 650 beds, and 
relief is afforded to more than 90,600 patients annually. 
The in-patients are visited daily by the physicians and sur- 
geons, and Clinical Lectures are delivered—On the Medical 
Cases, by Dr. Burrows, Dr. Farre, and Dr. Black; on the 
Surgical Cases, by Mr. Lawrence, Mr. Stanley, Mr. Lloyd, 
and Mr, Skey. The out-patients are attended daily by the 
assistant-physicians and assistant-surgeons. 

Cottraiare Estastisumenr.—Students can reside within 
the hospital walls, subject to the rules of the collegiate sys- 
tem, established under the direction of the Treasurer and a 
Committee of Governors of the hospital. Some of the 
teachers and other gentlemen connected with the hospital 
also reccive students to reside with them. 

Scuorarsurrs, Paizes, &¢.—At the end of the Winter 
Session, examination will be held for two Scholarships of 
the value of 45/. for the year. The examination for Prizes 
and Certificates of Merit will take place at the end of the 
Winter and Summer Session. 

Further information may be obtained from Mr. Paget, 
Dr. Kirkes, Mr. Holden, or any of the Medical or Surgical 
Officers or Lecturers; or at the Anatomical Museum or Li- 

brary. 


s HIRTS.—Unequalled for Quality 
and accuracy of fit. Sizes or measures registered for 
future orders, and FAMILY HOSIERY in stockings, socks, 
vests, and drawers of the best descriptions, and newest 
styles in every aa. for the season. 

PO and PLANTE 
4, Waterloo fo Pall Mall, ‘London, SW. 
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ARMY CONTRACT 
4 Tenders will be received at this Office until Neon on 
the 20th of October, from persons who may be willing to 
enter into Contracts for the supply of 

FORAGE, 
in such quantities as may be required for 12 months from 
November 1, 1860, for the use of her Majesty's Land Forces 
stationed at 
ALDERSHOT CAMP, 
and within the Command. 

Forms of Tender, and conditions of Contract, may be ob- 
tained on application at this Office, by Letter or in Person, 
between the hours of 10 and 4 o'clock. 

Tenders on the printed forms must be properly filled up 
and signed, and delivered at the undermentioned Office, 
under closed envelope (marked on the outside “‘ Tender for 
Commissariat Supplies’’), before Noon on the 20th of October 
next 
Deputy Commi 

South C 

Ist September, 1860. 


Tar verrirr 
OUTH AUSTRALIAN BANKING 
COMPANY.—Incorporated by Roy al Charter, 1817. 
LETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS issued upon "adelaide, 
Port Adclaide, Gawler, and Robe Town. Approved drafts 
negotiated and sent for collection. Every description of 
Banking business conducted direct with Victoria and New 
South Wales through the Company's Agents. 
Coupons on Australian Government Bonds aiscounte ad. 
Apply at 54, Old Broad Street, London, E 


WILLIAM PURDY, 
THE ,0OYAL INS 
29, LOMBARD STREET, 


COMPANY, 
ROYAL INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 


Chairman in Liverpool—CHARLES TURNER, Esq. 
Chairman of London Board—SAMUEL BAKER, Esq 


ary-General's Office, 
aunp, Aldershot. J. 8. DAVENPORT, 
Deputy Commissary General. 




















Manager. 
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LONDON, and 
LIVERPOOL. 








At the ANNUAL MEETING ofthe 10th instant, the follow- 
ing highly satisfactory results were shown :— 


Fire Department. 
J OTWITHSTANDING the large accessions of business 
made annually through a long series of years, which 
obviously increase the ditticulty of further advances, yet the 
Fire Premiums of the year 1859 rise above those of the pre- 
ceding year, by a larger cam th n has been obtained by the 
increase of any single y e the formation of the Com- 
pany, excepting the year 1853; disclosing an advance of 50 
per cent in three years. To this circumstance must be at 
tributed the gratifying announcement that the Accounts for 
the year show a profit of 42,488/, 3s. 4d. 
The following figures exhibit the PROGRESS of the whole 
FIRE BRANCH, running over the last ten years— 
Increase of the Year 
above each 
preceding onc. 
ooee £9,557 19 8 
- 8,615 15 11 






Total Premium 








18 3 

a: 

cocccee 7 0 
07 

7 7 

15 2 

3 17 10 

5 49 


Placing the Company among the very largest Offices in 
the Kingdom. Indeed, it is believed that there are now 
only three Offices in existence which equal it in Fire 
Revenue. 


Life Business. 
TH E Dinecrors desire to call the especial attention of the 
Proprietors to the statements of the Life Branch of the 
establishment. 

The Actuary’s Report on this subject is acompanied by an 
appendix, containing the fullest particulars of the investiga 
tion made, and is illustrated by two coloured diagrams, 
which make plain to the unprofession ul eye the mortality 
experienced by the Royal indicated by curved lines, 
which contrast most favo’ nly with the former averages 
of mortality, also displayed on the diagrams. 

It is expected that these elucidations will attract a deep 
and profitable attention to the subject of Life Assurance in 
the minds of tens of thousands who have hitherto given no 
heed to its principles and advantages, and it is evident that 
this Company, as wel others, will not fail to reap much 
of the favourable consequences to be anticipated. 

The Bonus apportioned to the assured, with participation, 
amounts to 2/. per cent per annum, to be added to the 
original sum assured of EVERY PARTICIPATING PO 
LICY effected previously to the Ist of January 1858, for each 
entire year that it had been in-existence since the last ap- 
propriation of Bonus thereon, and is one of the largest 
Bonuses ever declared. 

PERCY M. DOVE, Manager and Actuary 
JOUN B. JOHNSTON, Secretary to London Board. 


NATION AL ASSURANCE AND 
INVESTMENT ASSOCIATION, 
3, PALL MALL EAST, LONDON. 
Empowered by Special Act of Parliament 
17 Vic. cap. 43. 





























Estantisuep a.p. 18t4, 
Assurances may be effected from 50’. to 10,0007 
Jife. 
Credit for half the amount of the first five Annual Premiums 
Medical Men remunerated for their Reports. 
Liberty to travel, and foreign residence greatly 
No charge for Star p Daty on Policies 
NON-PARTICIPATING ASSURANCES. 
Assurances may be effect-d on the Now Pan 
Parncirte, at very low rates of Premium, pay 
variety of ways, to suite the circumstances and convenience 
of different classes of Assurers 
ANNUITIES 
Immediate Annuities granted on very favour 
The Tables for Reversionary and Deferred A 8 
particularly deserving of attention, whether re ‘led asa 
means of providing for a particular individual, or as a re- 
source against the casualties of age and the uncertainties of 
health and fortune. 


on a Single 


extended. 

















from the Half Credit Rates of Premium for an 
Assurance of £100, 
WITHOUT PROFITS 
Half Premium 
Age. First Seven Years 


Extract 


Whole Premium 
after Seven Years. 





INEPT 
YENNETT’S V “WATCHES, 65 and 64, 
CHEAPSIDE, and at the City Observatory, late 
French’s,62, CORNHILL, in gold and silver, in great va- 
riety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas. Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct 
performance guaranteed. Free and safe per post. 
Money Orders to JOHN BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 
63 AND 64, CHEAPSIDE, 


| of BE. 


| finally by Holloway's antiphilogistic 


PDUCATION IN GERMANY, .—The 


yy) Principal of a Boarding School for Young Ledies, sit. 
uated in the healthiest part of Heydelberg, desires to in- 
crease the number of her Pupils. The instruction comprises 
the usual branches of a liberal education, particular atten- 
tion being given to the German and Fre nch Languages For 
full particulars and terms, which are moderate, apply to Dr, 
Ca - arMaN, 1, Albion Street, Hyde Park ; orto Mrs. Si: AMAN, 

6, ‘Arlington Street, Mornington Crescent. 


HE BEST AND CHEAPEST TEAs 


and COFFEES in England are to be obtained of PHIL. 
LIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William Street, City. 
Good strong useful Tea, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 3s » and 4s.; rieh 
eg a 3s. Sd., 3s. 10d., and ds. Pure Coffees, Is., Is. 9@ 
Is. 3d., 1s. 4ed., 1s. Gd., and 1s. 8d. Tea and Coffee to st 
value of 40s. sent e-free to any railway station or 
market townin Engla » & pric e current free. Sugars at 
market prices. All goods carriage-free within eight miles 
of the City. 


EETH.—By her Majesty’s Royal 


Letters Patent.—1850 » just wry ed, — free, Three 
ME 



















8 TREATISE EXPLAINING S. GA. 
BI ’S Improvements in ARTIFICIAL TE {TH AND 
FL IBLE CORALITE GUMS, whereby one set will wear 








“4 


r than three ary ones; being fitted without 
springs, wire, or metals, and without any operation, prove 
av aluable desideratum to all having casion for the ger- 
vices of the dentist. None but first class materials ang 
workmanship employed, while the expense is even less thay 
half the linary cost. To be obtained only of the inventors, 
Messrs GABRIEL, Dentists to the Prince D'Ottajana (es 
tablished 1815, see diploma , 110, Regent Street, W., near 
the Quadrant ; 33 and 24, Ludgate Hill, City (particniarly 
observe name, and that the entrance to the C ity establish- 
ment is up the private passage between Benson's, the silver 
smith, and the State Insurance Office) ; and at Duke Street, 
Liver; 

“ The advantage ebtainable by Messrs. Gabriel's system 
renders it preéminently superi " ted Service Gazette, 
“* Gabriel's Treatise should be read by all who value health, 
This new system will save much money and more ananoy- 
ance.” —Herald. 
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IN CHANCERY. V.R. 
10,0007. DAMAGES. 
HE PROPRIE TO RS OF THE 
GLENFIELD STARCH 
hereby caution the Trade against selling ANY IMITATION 
of their Starch, whereas, a deeision of the Master of the 
Rolls, Wotherspoon r, Turner (reported in the Times and 
other London Papers of 26th November, 1859.) they render 
themselves equally liable, with the makers of the spurious 
article, in the above penalty. 
GLENFIELD PATENT STARCH 
is the only STARCH used in 
HER MAJESTY’S LAUNDRY. 
WOTHERSPOON and CO., Glasgow and London. 





“ Beware or Counrenrerts” isa caution which, however 
old and unheeded, loses nothing of its necessity at the pre- 
sent day, when scarcely any article of domestic usc, possess 
ing more than common merit, is exempt from cheap and 
trashy imitations, the makers of which, by tempting shop 
kecpers with larger profits, induce them to palm off the 
spurious articles for the genuine. As an example of this, we 
may instance the following:—Three Ladics called lately at 
a respectable Grocery Establishment, and inquired of the 
Proprietor his reason for not sending them the GLENFIELD 
PATENT STARCH as before, upon which he made some 
frivolous excuse, but the Ladics administered to him a severe 
rebuke, and requested him to send at once, and remove the 
trashy imitation which he had sent them, remarking, that if 
he had no Guenrieto they would procure it elsewhere. 
This shopkeeper, no doubt, felt too keenly the humiliation of 
having sucha well- merited rebuke openly administered to 
him in his own shop, to attempt a re petition of such decep- 
tion, and it would be well if all shopkeepers, who are guilty 
of similar practices, would thereby take warning. When 
we hear of such practices, we can more fully realize the im- 
portance of the advice “ when you ask for Guenrietn Pa- 
vent Srancu, see that you get it.” R. Wotherspoon, is on 
each packet. 


MODERATE PRICES WITH GENERAL EXCELLENCE. 


E MOSES and SON can confidently 


assert, that they possess advantages and faci 
which are quite beyond t any other house the 
4 a 















a REALLY GOOD 
The most skilfal 
cutters are employed, om durability of materi: al and work- 
manship may be relied on. 

THE BESPOKE TATLORING DEP ARTME NTi at 
daily replenished from the best Home and Foreiga Markets. 

THE READY-MADE CLOTHING DEPARTMENTS are 
furnished with an immense assortment of goods for al 
classes, and all occupations; also a great variety of Clothing 
for Juveniles ofall ages. 

THE HOSIERY and DRAPERY, HAT and CAP, and 
BOOT and SHOE DEPARTMENTS, contain a carefally- 
selocted stock of the best and newest Manufactures 

N.B.—Should any article not be approved of, it will be ex 
= smged, or the money returned, 

iratis on application, or post-free. E. Moses and Sons’ 
BR a for the present Season, containing “ The Growth of 
an important Branch of British Industry,’ with rules for 
self-measarement, and list of prices. Also, just published, 
an elaborate Pian of their City Premises 
Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE, and 
NEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of HART STREET. 











HE “INDISPENSABLE” SUIT, made 

in various colours and patterns, and particuls is adapted 

for Walking, Riding ,Tre Th u . 

sally acknowledged to be the 

able suit everintroduced. Price, from 35s. 
MOSES and SON, 

Corner of MINORIES and ALDGATE 

TEW OXFORD STREET, Corner of I 

“Also BRADFORD and SHEFFIELD, 


TOURISTS and EXCURSIONISTS are 
specially provided for at E. MOSES and SON'S, Mer- 
chant Tailors, Hatters, Hosiers, Kootmakers, &c. 


Corner of MINORIE — ALDGATE, and 
r of HART STREET. 





ost comfortable and prore > 
To be obtained 








[AR . 
YORKSHIRE. 











NEW OXFORD STREET, € 
Als> BRADFORD and SHE FFIELD, YORKSHIRE. 
| OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT ana PILLS. 


—Erysipelas.—Much difficulty is often experienc red in 
eradicating the cause of Erysipe las from the system. Tul 
that is effectually done, this inveterate dis:ase is alway> 
hovering about, ready again to take possess'on, uncer tue 
slightest derangement of the health, of those predisposed to 
the disorder; hence the frequent crysipelatious attacks 
encountered by one person. To remove the hidden source 
of this disease from the blood is the only rational mode of 
treatment, and this is effected, once for all rapidly and 
parations. These 
noble remedics correct so kindly, yet energetically, the cires- 
lation and digestion, that erysipclas soon departs, and the 
patient is charmed to find that the enemy is routed for cveT- 
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YN FIVE-GUINEA LOOKING-GLASS 
Looking- Glass Manufactory 167, Fleet 
=a tee KING, Proprietor. 5 feet 2 in. high, 4 feet 
$n. wide, in richly Gilt-Wood Carved Frames. Illustrated 
ists sent free. 
ee, 4 - 
W. SILVER and Co.’s outfitting 
s, 66 and 67, Cornhill, E.C.—OUTFITS for 
ag China, for naval and military officers, 
adets, midshipmen, and civilians; clothing for gentle- 
aad ¢ home use, Viz. naval and military uniforms and civi- 
men + ss of the best material and workmanship ; shirts, 
oo shee loves, &c. ; ladies’ outfits ; furniture for camp, bar- 
hesery, € and colonial use, embracing every variety of 
es werk canteens, trunks, portmanteaus, &e., suited 
foal climates. Manufactory, Silvertown (opposite H. M 
Dockyards), Woolwich. 
~~ DINNEFORD'S 


URE FLUID MAGNESIA 


has been for many years sanctioned by the most 
inent of the Medical Profession, as an excellent re 
= for Acidities, Heartburn, Headache, Gout, and Indi 
_ “as a Mild Aperient, it is admirably adapted for 
licate Females, particularly during Pregnancy ; and it pre 
vents the Food of Infants from turning sour during di 
jon, Combined with the Acidulated Lemon Syrup, it 
orms an Effervescing Aperient Draught, which is highly 
agreeable and efficacious. Frepared by Dinnerorp and 
Co. Dispensing Chemists, (and General Agents for the Im 
proved Horse-hair Gloves and Helts,) 172, New Bond Street, 
and sold by all respectable chemists throughout the Empire. 


TRADE fr MARK, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 


rT y Ty 
PATENT CORN FLOUR. 
The Lancet states, 
“ This is superior to anything of the kind known.” 

The most wholesome part of the best Indian Corn, prepared 
by a process patented for the Three Kingdoms and France, 
and wherever it becomes known obtains great favour for 
Puddings, Custards, Blancmange ; all the uses of the finest 
arrow root, and especially suited to the delicacy of children 
and invalids. 

BROWN and POLSON, Manufacturers to her Majesty the 
Queen, Paisley, Manchester, Dublin, and London. 





. 
Australia, 

















NEW TAILORING ESTABLISHMENT, 
i 105, STRAND, OPPOSITE EXETER HALL. 
AMILTON AND KIMPTON, from Messrs. Ratra ano 
Son's (Hotytann’s), beg to inform their friends and 
the public, that they have OPENED THE ABOVE PRE- 
MISES with a choice and superior assortment of goods. 
N.B.—A Select Stock of Morning, Lounging, and Over- 
coats always on hand. 


~ Tr 1? . 
ENNETT’S RIFLEMAN’S WATCH, 
65 and 64, CHEAPSIDE. 

J. BENNETT having manufactured a watch specially fit 
ted forthe use of military men and combining the advan- 
tages of both the Hunting and Open-faced Watch, so- 
licits the inspection of his larg k, by all Rifle Volun- 

in SILVER, from 5 Guineas; in GOLD, from 15 
. and safe by Post Money Orde to Joun 
Benserr, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, Cheapside, B.C. 


HE MIDDLESEX 
ARTILLERY.+Offices, 70, Quadrant, W. 
Major-General GRIFFIN, lt.A., Commandant. 
Bankers.—Messrs. GRINDLAY and CO.,63, Cornhill, E.C. 
Uniform.—BLUE, RED, AND SILVER. 
Subscription, @ne Guinea per annum for Honorary or 
Effective Members 
Gentlemen wishing to join will communicate personally 
with the Honorary Secretary,J. H. GREATREX, at the 
above address. 
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GAS! GAS! GAS! 
HILLIPS’ GAS APPARATUS 


warranted the best for COOKING, Heating BATHS, 
= camara HALLS, PUBLIC BULLDINGS, &c., 


They can be seen, and their actions explained, at the 
ep CeRGreRY, 54, SKINNER STREET, SNOW HILL 
c, 


A 
ll 


a Selection of PATENT SAFETY ATLAS CHANDE 
$, and all kinds of Superior Gas Fitting 
N.B. A Prospectus sent free by post. 





HE ST. KATHERINE DOCK COM- | 


PANY having decided that the outer walls of their 
Premises shall be used for Advertising Articles adapted for 
Colpnists, Emigrants, and Shippers, 

Messrs. CLAYTON i DIAMOND 
Reg toannounce that they have taken the contract to carry 
out the same, and have allotted a prominent space on the 
wall toa 
“NEWSPAPER AND PUBLICATION DIRECTORY 
The large number of Newspajx 
all sorts, exported to our 


ar 


s, Publications, and Booksof 
tics, and purchased by Pas- 
sengers, Colonists, and i for reading on the voyage, 
‘snow so well known that Messrs. CLayron and Diamonp 
venture to call the attention of Publishers to this new mode 
of attracting the notice of all Sea-g sing People to an Iilus- 
trated and Descriptive Advertisement of their Works. It 
ts impossible for Captains of Vessels, Passeagers, Colonists, 
Emigrants, &c., continually passing this great thoroughfare, 
backwards and forwards to their Ships, not to be reminded 
thoroughly by these Illustrated Boards of what Works they 
will require on their vo and the Newspapers they must 
order to follow them Weekiy or Daily to the land of their 
adoption. : " 


Several of t! 






















, 1¢ principal Newspapers and Periodicals have 
already taken space: this division of Advertisements. 
Some are already on the walis—The Illustrated London News 


& very handsome Double Board .—The Spectator (also a very 
striking and effective Board),—The Shipping Gazette,—Mit 
sMaritine Register, —News of the World,—Lloyd’s News- 
paper —London Journal, &., &.,—specimens of the style in 
Fann this department will be carried out. Many others are 
ainting ; infact, the allotted space is fast filling, and future 
naa will be executed as received 
‘axon and Diamoxp undertake to prepare well-exe- 
— _ Paintixes, Varnished and Framed, and to place 
m in the above desirable situation, on the following 
of te 6d. pen a8 . high by 5 feet wide, - the rate 
» Se. eek, by the year, payable monthly. This 
pore Le the cost of the Painting, rent of the space 
occu sand every incidental expense 
me em of ADVERTISING BY ILLUSTRATION 
prep ans and attractive—the size, large and striking— 
that , one of the most public in London—it is pre- 
at — epportunity combines a more effectual, and, 
any same time, a cheaper, channel for Advertising than 
Lean, introduced into thiscountry. It is, in fact, Ad- 
wattising right way, and in the nrowr race. It should 
remembered it, once on the Dock Wall, the INustrated 
covered or removed. 


THE SPECTATOR. 
ARKiAGE TROUSSEAUX AND 


M INDIAN OUTFITS.—CHRISTIAN and RATHBONE 
respectfully solicit an inspection of their extensive and 
recherché STOCK, combining Parisian taste with that ex- 
cellence and durability of material for which their house 
has been noted for upwards of 60 years.—11, Wigmore 
Street, W. 








FURNITURE. Where to Buy, What to 





Buy, and How to Buy. COMPLETE FURNISHING 
GUIDES, Illustrated by 300 Eng 
free—P. and 8. Breyrvus, City 
93, and 95, City Road. Goods age-free to any part of the 
kingdom. Note our 15/. Drawing Room Suite covered in 
Velvet or Damask ; patterns free by post. Inspection invited 
MO LITERARY INSTITUTIONS.— 

MR. COLMAN BURROUGHS is open to engagements 
for the delivery of his New Lecture on 

“ART AND ARTISTS.” 
Terms will be forwarded on application. Address—3, Truro 


ravings (gratis),and post 
arniture Warehouses, 91, 













Strect, Haverstock Hill, N.W 


ow ah DD mY 
VILE tS ALL THE YEAR ROUND. 

BREIDENBACH’S WOOD VIOLET keeps anytime, 
fresh as the blossom, andin any climate. H. B. can with 
confidence recommend the following as some of the best per- 
fumes distilled :—Alliance, Boudoir, Forget me Not, Fare 
well, Jockey Club, Sauve, and Warriors’ Bouquets, None 
are genuine unless stamped “‘ H. Baripennacn, Perfumer to 


the Queen, 1578, New Bond Street, facing Redmayne’s.” 
JSSENCE of MITCHAM LAVENDER, 

4 —Thisis the finest description of pure Lavender dis- 
tilled in a manner known only to H. Barepensacn. It is 
strongly recommended for use in warm climates, on account 
ofits refreshing qualities. Price, 2s. 6d. } pint, 4s. 6d. § pint, 
8s. pint. Briedenbach's Royal Distillery of Flowers, 1572, 
New Bond Street, facing Redmayne's. 




















VOLUNTEER | 


, on ‘a r y > 
HE TALKING CHANDELIER.— 
HUGHES'S PATENT SLIDING ATLAS INDI 
CATING CHANDELIERS render accidents by GAS EX- 
PLOSIONS IMPOSSIBLE. This Chandelier informs the 
whole household—like a shrill railway whistle—immediatcly 
an escape of gas takes place, consequently no light need be 
taken near the room. 
ATLAS WORKS, Hatton Garden; and to be obtained of 
all Gas- fitters in town and country. 


YERFECT 














To singers and public speakers they are invaluable for clear- 
ing and st athening the voice. They have a pleasant 
taste. Price Is. 14d., 2s. 9d., and lls. per box. Sold by all 


medicine vendors. 
17) 7IY LP WT PIN a 

B AILEY’S PATENT INSTANTA- 
NEOUS RAZOR WARMER.—Persons purchasing 
Dressing Cases should be careful to see that they contained 
one of these unique and useful appendages ; adding but little 
to the price, but greatly to the comfort of those who shave. 

“The water is heated in a twinkling.’'—Spectator, June 
18, 1859. 

To be had of ironmongers, cutlers, perfumers, and at fancy 


repositories. 
J 
65, FENCHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.€ 
SOUTIL AFRICAN WINES 
The established reputation of these winesrenders comment 
unnecessary. per doz 
PORTS, SHERRIES, &c. &e 20s . 
The recent alteration of the Customs tariff enables me to 








AMES L. DENMAN, Wine Merchant, 


and Introducer of the South African Wines 








| offer various European Wines and Spirits hitherto excluded 


are 


| and Brompton, 





cannot 
Offices, 265, Strand, August, 1859, 


by the operation of high duties at the following reduced 
prices. 
FRENC 


uM. per doz. 
ocvetes 24s 


PORTS 






20s 











CLARET, Vin Ordinaire... 20s 2ts 
Do (various growths 28s. 36s. 42s. 
CHAMPAGNE (Sparkling). 2s. 3 &e 
SPANISH. 
ARRAGONESE PORTS ......60605+ Sis 
CATALONIAN SHERRIES .. 2is 
EXCELLENT DINNER do. &c 
PORTUGUESE . 
RED LISBON ...ccccrccccses eo 24s 
PORT (from the Wood 26s 328 
Do. (Old Crusted) ...... 38s. 42¢. &c. 
SPIRITS. per gallon. 
Coonac Baanpy (Pale or Brown).... 20s 24s 
HOLLANDS, .. 600 eeee eee 12s 15s. 


Exceusion Baaxvy, Pale or Brown, ) 
Strongly recommended for its use 
fulness 

GIN, RUM, WHISKEY (Scotch and Irish), FOREIGN 

LIQUEURS, &c., & 

Detailed Price Lists forwarded on application. WINE IN 
CASK, forwarded free to any Railway Station in England 
Hotties included in Wines—Sample Bottles of any Wines 
forwarded. TERMS CASH intry Orders must contain 
a remittance Cross Cheques “ Bank of London.” se 
Denman, 65, Fenchurch Street, London, E.C. 


ks ADVERTISERS IN KENT, 

In regard to circulation, the CHATHAM NEWS 
AND NORTH KENT SPECTATOR, (conducted by 
Mr. Henry Fosrer, long connected with the London 
Spectator wader the late Mr, Rovrovt,) has now be- 
come the first Kentish Paper, The South-Eastern 
Gazette, which still utters its fallacious stereotyped 
statement that it circulates “ nearly three times the 
number of any other Kentish paper,” only claims, in 
its last Almanack, a circulation of “‘nearly 4000 
weekly,” while more than 5000 has become the regular 
issue of the NEWS. In three months, its circulation 
increased 1250 weekly !—the increase alone represen‘- 
ing the circulation of many very respectable local 
journals. In the Towns of Chatham, Rochester, Strood, 
far as can ascertained, the 
NEWS now circulates ten times as many Copies as all 
the other local journals combined! while the country 
circulation constantly extends, 

The Subscribers to the NEWS include every class— 
Military, Naval, Official, and Civilian ; it enters nearly 
every house in the Towns, Advertisers can judge 
for themselves of the advantages likely to accrue to 
them by making their announcements in a journal 
whose circulation in the speeial district, may be said 
to be, without any exaggeration, universal. 

Advertisements should be sent not later than Thurs- 
day evening, 

CLAYTON and FOSTER, 
Army Printers, 
“ NEWS” Office, 58, High Street, Chatham. 

Two kinds of Military Ledgers, Order Books, Day 
Books, Squad Books, and- upwards of 60 Military 
Forms, always in stock. 

The success of the NEWS having necessitated the 
erection of a Printing Machine, C. and F. areina 
position to execute all orders promptly, at very mo- 
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FREEDOM from COUGHS | 


is secured by DR. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC WAFERS.— | 





derate prices, 


4 


Crown 8vo. 5s. 
LBERT SMITH’S WILD OATS and 
i DEAD LEAVES. 
Ciaran and Hau, 193, Piccadilly. 








~ In 13mo. price 5s. 6d. 
s FIRST ITALIAN BOOK, on 

the Plan of the Rev. T. K. Arnotp’s First French 
Book. By Signor Pirreri, Professor of Italian, and 
Dawson W. Turner, M.A., Head Master of the Royal 
Institution School, Liverpool. 

Rivincrons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had, by the late Rev. T. K. 
Arnold, M.A. 

1, The FIRST FRENCH BOOK, on the 
Plan of “ Henry’s First Latin Book.” Fourth Edition. 
5s. Gd. 

2. The FIRST GERMAN BOOK, upon 
the Same Plan. Fifth Edition. 5s. 6d, 

KEYS are published to the EXER- 


CISES in these Works. 








Arnold's Works on English Grammar. 


In 12mo. price 4s. 6d. the Fifth Edition of 
AN ENGLISH GRAMMAR for CLAS- 





f SIGAL SCHOOLS: being a Practical Introduce 
| tion to English Prose Composition, with Syntax and 
| Exereises. By Tuomas Kercurver Arnoup, M.A,, 


late Rector of Lyndon, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 
Rivixerons, Waterloo Place. 
Of whom may be had by the same Author, 
1, HENRY’S ENGLISH GRAMMAR ; 
a Manual for Beginners, 3s. 6d. 


2. SPELLING turned ETYMOLOGY. 





2s.6¢d. THE PUPIL’S BOOK, 1s, 3d. 
3. LATIN via ENGLISH; a Second 
Part of “ Spelling turned Etymology.” 4s. 6d. 





| - Arnold’s Introduction to French. 
HE FIRST FRENCH BOOK: on the 
Plan of ** Henry's First Latin Book.” By Tuomas 
KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A.,, late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. Fourth 
Edition. 12mo. 5s, 6d. 

“Mr. Arnold has succeeded in preparing a work 
admirably adapted to meet the wants of English stu- 
dents, far superior as a school-book to any other intro- 
duction, even from the pen ofa native writer. The 
sound principles of imitation and repetition, which 
have secured for the author a reputation widely ex- 
| tended and well deserved, are here happily exemplified. 
| His account of the differences of idiom is very satis- 
| factory and complete. Whoever thoroughly masters 
this work will rarely want anything further on the 
subject.” —Atheneum. 


A KEY to the EXERCISES, by M., 


Deuitie. 2s. 6d. 
D’S HANDBOOK of FRENCH 
4s. 6d. 


ARNOL 
VOCABULARY. 


ost Popular School Histories. 
Embellished with Plates, Maps, Engravings, &e. 
pat IMP XOVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ENGLAND. New 
and revised Edition, 12mo. price 6s, strongly bound in 


roan, 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’S HISTORY of ROME, New Edition, 12mo, 
price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan 
WHITTAKER’S IMPROVED PIN- 
NOCK’'S HISTORY of GREECE. New Edition, 
12mo. price 5s. 6d. strongly bound in roan, 

No editions of these works are genuine except they 
have the name of the publishers, Whittaker and Co, 
on the title page 

London: Wurrraker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


Arnold's First German Book—Fifth Edition. 
In 12mo. price 5s. 6a. 

YHE FIRST GERMAN BOOK; on the 
plan of “ Henry’s Firet Latin Book,” and the 

irst French Book.” By the Rev. Tuomas Ker- 
curver Arnoip, M.A. Late Rector of Lyndon, and 
formerly Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge ; and 
J. W. Fraprexnsporrr, Phil. Dr. of the Taylor Insti- 
tute, Oxford. 

Rrvixeroxs, Waterloo Place. 

*,.* A KEY to the Exercises may be 
had, Price 2s. 6¢. 

Also, by the Same Editors, 

1. A READING COMPANION to the 
FIRST GERMAN BOOK, containing Extracts from 
the best Authors, with Vocabulary and Explanatory 
Notes. Second Edition. 4s, 

2, THE SECOND GERMAN BOOK : 
containing a Syntax and Etymological Vocabulary, 
with copious Reading Lessons and Exercises.- 68. 6d. 


3. HANDBOOK OF GERMAN YO- 
CABULARY, 4s. 
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Corrected, Amended, and Enlarged for the 
English Student. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. carefully corrected and revised, 
price 24s. cloth. ‘ 
free GEL’S COMPLETE DICTIONARY 
of the GERMAN and ENGLISH LANGUAG 

adapted to the English Student. With great Addi- 
tions and Improvements, by C. A. Fruaixoe, German 
Master at the Royal Military Academy, Woolwich, 
and the City of London School; Dr. A. Hermann, Pro- 
fessor of German at the London University College ; 
and Jonun Oxexrorp, Esq. 

Also, just published, New and Curarer Eprrion,. 


An ABRIDGMENT of the SAME, for 
Younger Students, Travellers, &c. By Joun Oxun- 
rorp and C. A. Femimo. Royal 18mo. price 7s, 6¢. 
strongly bound. 

London: Warrrakxer and Co., Dviav and Co., and 
D, Net. 
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LACKWOOD’S MAGAZINE 

for Serremper 1860. No. DXXXIX. Price 
2s.6d. Conrents : 
A + of the Life and Character of Sir Robert | 
eel. 

The Romance of Agostini. 

Great Wits, Mad Wits? 

King Arthur and his Round Table. 

The Struggles at Melazzo. 

The Tower of London, 

Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography. Part VIII. 

WituiaM Rusenwcen on? Sons, Edinburgh and 
ndon, 


OLBURN’S NEW MONTHLY 
MAGAZINE, Edited by W. Hargison Arns- 
worth, Esq. 
Contents for Sertempen. No, CCCCLXXVII. 
1, Italy: her Friends and Foes. 
2. East Lynne. By the Author of “ Ashley.” 
Part the Ninth. 








3. Savonarola. By Sir Nathaniel. 
4. The Belles of the Island. A Colonial Sketch. 
By Mrs. Bushby. 

5. The Luckiest Dog Alive. 

6. The Parable of Joatham. By W. Charles Kent. 
7. Gilbert’s History of Dublin. 

8. To Paris and Back in Five Days. 

9. The Lake Regions of Eastern Africa. 

10. The River Amur. 
ll. The Island of the Saints. &c. &c. 


CnapMan and Hatt, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


B erties sot 6 MISCELLANY. 
CL 





Price 2s. 6d. Contents for Serremper. No. 

XXXV. 

FLEUR-DE-LYS AND THE TWO VISCOUNTS ; 
OR CARLTON’S INCONNUR. 
Chap. I. Albany, Viscount Carlton, makes an 
Acquaintance on the Boulevards—II. Carlton 
finds the Fleur-de-Lys in the Streets of Paris— 
III. A Rendezvous in Pére la Chaise—IV. Fleur- 
de-lys Grows Dearer, and the Mystery Darker— 
V. A Duel in the Bois de Boulogne. 
2. Ce qui vient de Flot s’en Retourne de Marée, 
(Outremanche Correspondence, No. VIII.) 

3. ** Hélas!” and ‘* Ho! hot” 

4. Once aChild: Never a Child: Always a Child. 
By Monkshood. 

5. Gurney ; or Two Fortunes. A Tale of the 
Times. By Dudley Costello. 

6. The British Association at Oxford. 

7. Madame de Montespan. 

8. Field Sports and Natural History. 

9. Rome and Naples. 

London: Ricuarp Bextiey, New Burlington Street. 


(for Skrrember) is now ready. Price One Shil- 


, With 2 Illustrations. 
ConTENtTs— 
« The Four Georges: Sketches of Manners, Morals, 


Court and Town Life. (With an Illustration.) 
IL1.—George the Third. 
** Unto this Last.”” I11—The Veins of Wealth. 
Fate and a Heart. 
Framley Parsonage. 
Chapter XX V.—Non-Impulsive. 
XXVI.—Impulsive. 
» XXVII.—South Audley Street, 
Physiological Riddles, 111,—Living Forms. 
Thieves and Thieving. 
Luxury. 
William Hogarth; Painter, Engraver, and Phi- 
losopher, Essays on the Man, the Work, and 
the Time, VIII.—The Shadow of the Forty- 


five. ° 

The Druses and the Maronites. (With an Illus- 
tration. 

Roundabout Papers, No. 7.—Tunbridge Toys. 
Smurru, Evper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


MHE CORNHILL MAGAZINE. Vol, 1, 

Containing the Numbers from January to June 
1860, comprising 768 pages of Letterpress, with 12 
Illustrations, 40 Vignettes and Diagrams, and a 
Chart, handsomely bound in Embossed cloth. Price 
Zs. 





SMITH, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 


bd Just published, re 3s. 6d. 

OURNAL of the STATISTICAL SO- 

CIETY for Serremper (Vol. XXIII. Part 3.) 
ConrENTs : 

The Prince Consort’s Inaugural Address at the 

International Statistical Congress. 

Mr. Purdy—On the Statistics of the Poor-rate. 

Mr. J. J. Fox—On the Province of the Statis- 

tician. 

Mr. Hare—On a New Statistical Method for as- 

certaining the Votes of Majorities. 

Mr. Nassau Senior’s Opening Address to Sec- 

tion F. of the British Association at Oxford. 

Observations on the Present Position of Statis- 

tical Inquiry. 

Dr. Jarvis (of Boston, U. S.,) on Taxation in 

the United States. 

Dr. Michelsen—On Serfdom in Russia. 

. Miscellanea of Quarterly Returns. 

London: Jomn W. Parker and Son, 445, West 

Strand, W.C. 


HE ART-JOURNAL for SrprempBer, 
(price 2s. 64.) Conrarns Engravings from the Pic- 
ture of ** The Children of George II.” by Copley, in 
the Royal Collection, and of ‘‘ The Burial of Wilkie,” 
by Turner, in the National Gallery. The Sculpture is 
** Preparing tor the Bath,” after 7. Gibson, R.A. 
The Lite Contributions include— 
Rome, and her Works of Art. Part IX. Raffaelle 
—No. 4. By J. Dafforne. Illustrated, 
Crystal Palace Picture Gallery. 
The Art-Season, 
Natural History. J/lustrated 
The Hudson, Part VIII. 
Illustrated, 
South Kensington Museum. 
The Companion Guide (by Railway) in South 
Wales. Part IX. By Mr, and Mrs, S. C. Hall. 
Illustrated, 
The Luther Monument. llustrated. 
Sir T. Lawrence. By the late E. V. Rippingille, 
& 


&e. &e. 
Vintve and Co, 25, Paternoster Row. 
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‘By B. J. Lossing. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ THE SEMI-DETACHED HOUSE,” 





Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. 


THE SEMI-ATTACHED COUPLE. 


By the Author of ‘“‘ The Semi-Detached House.” 


London : 


RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington Street. 





Just published, feap. 8vo. price 5s. cloth boards, 
HE FRENCH UNDER ARMS, 
By Biancnarp JERROLD. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





Just published, the Third Edition, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
 aheee 5 YEARS in the CHURCH. 
By Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. 

L. Booru, 307, Regent Street, W. 

: “Now ready, price 10s. 6d. cloth, 
{}LKERTON RECTORY ; being Part | 

the Second of ‘‘ Twenty Years in the Church.” 
By Rev. James Pycrort, B.A. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 
ae ~ Just Publisked, price 10s. 6d. cloth, , 
HE LONG RUN; a Novel. By Henry 
Owean, LL.D. Author of ‘* Out of the World,” 
&e. 
L. Boorn, 307, Regent Street, W. 





CRADOCK’S GENUINE EDITION OF JOSEPH 
GUY’S ARITHMETIC, 
G UY’S SCHOOL ARITHMETIC : 

J with the First Question of every Series in each 
Rule worked at length. The 29th Edition, corrected 
and thoroughly revised, 12mo, 2s. cloth. 

London: Crapeck and Co.; Wurrraker and Co.; 
and Simpxkin, MArsnatt, and Co., the only publishers 
of Joseph Guy’s School-Books; complete Lists of 
which may be had on application. 





Just published, in post 8vo., price 5s, cloth. 
HE FALL OF MAN, or PARADISE 
LOST of CAEDMON, translated in verse from the 
Anglo-Saxon : with a new metrical arrangement of the 
lines of part of the original Text, and an Introduction 
on the Versification of **Caedmon.” By WrturaM H, 
F. Bosanaver, Esq. 
London: Loxomay, Green, Lonoman, and Roserts. 


SUPPLEMENT TO M’CULLOCH’S COMMER- 
CIAL DICTIONARY, 

This day is published, in 8vo. price 2s. 6d. sewed, 
UPPLEMENT to the Edition of Mr. 
1‘Cutiocn’s ‘Commercial Dictionary” pub- 
lished in 1859 ; comprising the late Commercial Treaty 
with France, the New Tariff of the United Kingdom, 
the New Indian Tariff, with a great variety of mis- 
cellaneous information in regard to commercial mat- 

ters. 

*.* The Edition of the “ DICTIONARY” pub- 
lished in 1859, may also be had, with the new Suppie- 
ment included, in cloth, price 50s,; or half-bound in 
russia, 55s, 

London ; Lonemay, Green, Lonomay, and Ronerts. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF DR, MORE- 
HEAD’S WORK ON THE DISEASES OF 
INDIA. 

Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 21s. cloth, 
LINICAL RESEARCHES ON DIS- 
EASE IN INDIA. By Cuar.es Moreneap, 
M.D., Principal of Grant Medical College, Surgeon to 
the Jamsetjee Jeejeebhoy Hospital, &c. Second Edi- 
tion, thoroughly revised, 
CAREFUL perusal of | though at the same time the 
this work has corrobo- | author, when touching upon 
rated our high opinion of the | points of recondite and mo- 
clinical ability of its author. |dern pathology, generally 
His researches are charac- | shows himself quite up to the 
terized by the results of con- | knowledge of his time, and 
siderable experience; by the hence the reader proceeds 
uniform desire to make all | Upon a safe substratum. On 
hypothetical pathology sub- | the other hand, we think the 
ordinate in importance tothe | more adyanced in knowledge 
practice of bed side observa- | the reader is, the more will 
tion; and by the absence, of | he appreciate Dr. Morehcad’s 
all tendency to dogmatism. | work. The practitioner al- 

From these circumstances, a | ready conversant with dis- 

thoroughly practical charac | ease in India will fully ap 

ter is given to the work, | preciate it.” Lancet. 


London: Loneman, Green, Lonoman, and Roperts. 


ARVING.—WALTON HALL, WAR- 
WICKSHIRE.—The BUILDER of THIS DAY, 
rice 4d., stamped, 5d., contains: Fine View and 
lan of Walton Hall, Warwickshire —Steam Machinery 
for Carving—Sculpture and Gloucester Cathedral— 
The Art-Union—Archwxology— Competition, Vienna 
Opera House— Food Suppljes— Victoria Cemetery—The 
Fountain Movement—The Master Bakers’ Almshouses 
—Ventilation of Warehouses—Architectural Exami- 
nations— Wall-Painting—Recent Patents—Ventilation 
—School-building News—Church-building News— 
Provincial News—Competitions, &e. 
Office, 1, York Street, Covent Garden; and all 
Booksellers. 














MR. JABEZ HOGG ON EYE DISEASES. 


Second Edition, price 3s. 6d. 
ieee OPHTHALMOSCOPE., 
Senior 


By Janez Hoos, 
Assistant-Surgeon, Royal Westminster 
Ophthalmic Hospital; Surgeon to the Society for 
Improving the Social Position of the Blind, Kc. 

** Mr. Jabez Hogg has called professional attention 
to an extremely ingenious instrument, termed the 
‘ opthalmoscope,’ by means of which the more obscure 
diseases of the eye are easily aciected and diagnosed. 
This discovery will effectually aid the physician in 
distinguishing cerebral] from those amaurotic affections, 
the effect of organic changes in the delicate structure 
of the eye itself."—Dr, Forbes Winslow “* On Obscure 
Diseases of the Brain,” §c 





London: Joun Cuvncntt, New Burlington Street. 





ee 
NEW WORK, BY NOELL RADECLIFFE 
AUTHOR OF . 
“THE LEES OF BLENDON HALL,” &e, 
Now ready, at all the Libraries, price 3s, 
T. KATHERINE of ALEXANDRIA. 
a Dramatic Legend. > 
By Nogevt Rapecurre, Author of 
** The Lees of Blendon Hall,” &c, 
John Bull—** Verses of power.” 
Morning Herald—‘* Much euperior to the Average 


of its class.” 


Critie—** The story is illustrative ofthe struggles of 


the early Christians.” 


Liverpool Albion—* A drama possessing consider. 


able poetic merit and scenic effect. 


Brighton Gazette—-“ A production to be read~ang 


then not cast aside, but re-read again and again, ang 
the more appreciated.” 


Saunvers, Or.ey, and Co., 50, Conduit Street, 
Hanover Square. 





COMPLETE LIBRARY EDITION, 


SIR E. BULWER LYTTON'S 
NOVELS, 


In Volumes of a convenient and handsome form, 
Printed from a large and readable type. 
The Volumes published contain— 


The Caxtons—My Novel—What Will he do with it- 


Devereux. 
Published Monthly, price 5s. per Volume, 
WILuiAM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London. 
~ This day is published, price 5s, 


THE PAST AND FUTURE OF 


BRITISH RELATIONS IN CHINA 


By Capt. Suerarp Osporn, C.B., R.N., 
Author of ** A Cruise in Japanese Waters,” &e, 
With a MAP OF CHINA and CHART OF THE 

PEILHO from the Entrance to Pekin, 
Witi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
ondon. 





This day is published, price 6d, 


1. 
THE HAUNTED AND THE 
HAUNTERS, 
AND THE DUELLISTS. 


Being No. 30, for September, of 
TALES FROM “ BLACKWOOD.” 


II. 
VOLUME LS Re OF TALES FROM 
“BLACKWOOD.” 


Price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, containing— 
Antonio di Carara—The Fatal Repast—The Visiona 
Cagliostro—The First and Last Kiss—The — 
Leap—The Haunted and the Haunters—The 
Published in Monthly Numbers, price 6d., and ia 
Quarterly Volumes, price 1s. 6d. bound in cloth, 
WittiaM Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and 
London, Sold by all Booksellers. 


DEDICATED TO HER MAJESTY. 
Now ready, with 83 Illustrations, and Map, 


. 

TRAVELS IN THE REGIONS 

the AMOOR, and the RUSSIAN ACQUISITUOS 

on the Confines of INDIA and CHINA; with 

ventures among the Mountain Kirghis, and 

Manjours, Manyargs, Toungouz, Touzenitz, Goldi, 

and Gelyaks. By T. W. Arktysox, F.BGS. 

F.G.S. Author of ** Oriental and Western Siberia 

“ A noble work. The entire volume is admirable fer 
its spirit, unexaggerated tone, and the mass of feeb 
materials by which this really new world: is made a 
cessible to us.” —Atheneum. 

Also, now ready, 2 vols. Svo. with Illustrations, 3. 


A RESIDENCE AT THE COURT OF 
MEER ALI MOORAD, with WILD SPORTS IN 
THE VALLEY OF THE INDUS. By 
Lanotey, late Madras Cavalry. 

“(A valaable work, containing much useful infor- 
mation, pleasantly told.”— Li Gazette. 
Hurst and Brackett, 13, Great Marlborough Street 








Now ready, price 5s. bound and illustrated. 


THE OLD JUDGE. By Sam Slick 
forming Vol. 12 of Hurst anv Biackert’s Sray- 
parp Lrmrary or Crear Eprrions. a 
“ The present work of Judge Haliburton 18 quite 

equal to his first. Every page is alive with droll, my 

sayings, good humoured jokes and capitally told suet 
dotes.”— Chronicle. 
Also, now ready, in 3 vols. 


THE ROAD TO HONOUR. 
NIGHT AND DAY. By the Hon.¢. 


8. Savitz. 3 vols. 
“ A capital novel.”—John Bull. 


CARSTONE RECTORY. By Georg? 


Granam. 3 vols. (Just ready.) 
Hvenrsr and Brackerr, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 
— 


¢ 265, Strand, in the 


London: Printed by Joserm Crayron,o 4 
thei wre flice of Josmrm Cust 


Countyof Middlesex, Printer,at the o . 
TON, i Bouverie Street, in the Precinct of Whitefriat™, 
in the City of London; and published by the 

Joserm Crarron, at 1, Wellington Street, in the Precinet 
of the Savoy, Strand, in the County of Middleses- 
Sarurpar, Ist Serremenr 1860. 
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